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H.  R.  3237 


To  provide  for  improved  management  and  operation  of  intelligence  activities  of  the 
Government  by  providing  for  a  more  corporate  approach  to  intelligence,  to  reorga- 
nize the  agencies  of  the  Government  engaged  in  intelligence  activities  so  as  to  pro- 
vide an  improved  Intelligence  Community  for  the  21st  century,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

April  15,  1996 

Mr.  Combest  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  and  in  addition  to  the  Committee  on  National 
Security,  for  a  period  to  be  subsequently  determined  by  the  Speaker,  in  each  case 
for  consideration  of  such  provisions  as  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee 
concerned 


A  BILL 

To  provide  for  improved  management  and  operation  of  intelligence  activities  of  the 
Government  by  providing  for  a  more  corporate  approach  to  intelligence,  to  reor- 
ganize the  agencies  of  the  Government  engaged  in  intelligence  activities  so  as 
to  provide  an  improved  Intelligence  Community  for  the  21st  century,  and  for 
other  purposes. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 

of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Intelligence  Community  Act". 

SEC.  2.  ORGANIZATION  OF  ACT;  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 
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SEC.  3.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  Findings. — The  Congress  makes  the  following  findings: 

(1)  The  United  States  must  maintain  an  intelligence  capability  to  collect 
and  analyze  information  concerning  world  events  that  may  threaten  its  security 
so  as  to  be  in  a  position  to  anticipate  and  respond  to  such  events  in  an  effective 
and  timely  manner. 

(2)  The  existing  framework  for  the  conduct  of  United  States  intelligence  ac- 
tivities, established  by  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947,  has  evolved  largely 
without  changes  to  the  original  statutory  framework,  but  rather  as  a  matter  of 
Executive  order  and  directive. 

(3)  Although  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  has  had  an  overall,  coordi- 
nating role  for  United  States  intelligence  activities,  under  existing  law  and  by 
Executive  order  the  Director  has,  in  fact,  lacked  sufficient  authorities  to  exer- 
cise this  responsibility  effectively,  leaving  control  largely  decentralized  within 
elements  of  the  Intelligence  Community. 

(b)  Purposes. — The  purposes  of  this  Act  are — 

(1)  to  provide  a  corporate  framework  for  the  improved  management  of  Unit- 
ed States  intelligence  activities  at  all  levels  and  within  all  intelligence  dis- 
ciplines; 

(2)  to  provide  an  institutional  structure  that  will  continue  to  ensure  that 
the  Intelligence  Community  serves  the  needs  of  the  Government  as  a  whole  in 
an  effective,  timely,  and  corporate  manner; 

(3)  to  clarify  by  law  the  responsibilities  of  United  States  intelligence  agen- 
cies; and 

(4)  to  improve  the  congressional  oversight  of  intelligence  activities. 

SEC.  4.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  Intelligence. — ^The  term  "intelligence"  includes  foreign  intelligence  and 
counterintelligence . 

(2)  Foreign  intelligence. — The  term  "foreign  intelligence"  means  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  capabilities,  intentions,  or  activities  of  foreign  governments 
or  elements  thereof,  foreign  organizations,  foreign  transnational  entities,  or  for- 
eign persons. 

(3)  Counterintelligence. — The  term  "counterintelligence"  means  informa- 
tion gathered  and  activities  conducted  to  protect  against  espionage,  other  intel- 
ligence activities,  sabotage,  or  assassinations  conducted  by  or  on  behalf  of  for- 
eign governments  or  elements  thereof,  foreign  organizations,  foreign 
transnational  entities,  or  foreign  persons,  or  international  terrorist  activities. 

(4)  National  intelligence  and  intelligence  related  to  national  secu- 
rity.— The  terms  "national  intelligence"  and  "intelligence  related  to  the  national 
security" — 


XI 

(A)  each  refer  to  intelligence  that  pertains  to  the  interests  of  the  Gov- 
ernment generally,  rather  than  to  the  interests  of  a  single  department  or 
agency  of  Government,  or  to  a  component  of  such  department  or  agency; 

(B)  do  not  refer  to  intelligence  necessary  to  plan  or  conduct  tactical 
military  operations  by  United  States  Armed  Forces;  and 

(C)  do  not  refer  to  counterintelligence  or  law  enforcement  activities  con- 
ducted by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  except  to  the  extent  provided 
for  in  procedures  agreed  to  by  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  and  the 
Attorney  General,  or  otherwise  as  expressly  provided  for  in  this  Act. 

(5)  National  foreign  intelligence  program. — The  term  "National  For- 
eign Intelligence  Program"  refers  to  all  programs,  projects,  and  activities  of  the 
Intelligence  Community  which  are  intended  to  produce  national  intelligence,  as 
well  as  any  other  programs  of  the  Intelligence  Community  designated  jointly  by 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  and  the  head  of  a  United  States  department 
or  agency  or  by  the  President.  Such  term  does  not  include  programs,  projects, 
or  activities  of  the  military  departments  to  acquire  intelligence  solely  for  the 
planning  and  conduct  of  tactical  military  operations  by  United  States  Armed 
Forces. 

(6)  Congressional  intelligence  committees. — ^The  term  "congressional 
intelligence  committees"  means — 

(A)  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the  Senate;  and 

(B)  the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

TITLE  I— INTELLIGENCE  COMMUNITY 
GENERALLY 

Subtitle  A — Director  of  Central  Intelligence 

SEC.  101.  director  of  central  intelugence. 

(a)  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. — There  is  a  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence. The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  is — 

(1)  the  principal  adviser  to  the  President  and  the  National  Security  Council 
for  intelligence  matters  related  to  the  national  security;  and 

(2)  the  head  of  the  Intelligence  Community. 

(b)  Appointment. — The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  is  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(c)  Acting  DCI.— 

(1)  The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  shall  designate  one  of  the  two  Dep- 
uty Directors  of  Central  Intelligence  to  act  for,  and  exercise  the  powers  of,  the 
Director  during  the  Director's  absence  or  disability. 

(2)  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Director  of  Central  Intelligence, 
the  President  shall  designate  one  of  the  two  Deputy  Directors  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence to  act  as,  and  exercise  the  powers  of,  the  Director  during  the  vacancy. 

sec.  102.  general  intelugence  responsibilities  of  the  director. 

(a)  Provision  of  Intelligence  to  the  President. — Under  the  direction  of  the 
National  Security  Council,  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  shall  be  responsible 
for  providing  intelligence  to  the  President. 

(b)  Provision  of  Intelligence  to  Others. — Under  the  direction  of  the  Na- 
tioned  Security  Council,  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  shall  be  responsible  for 
providing  intelligence — 

(1)  to  the  heads  of  departments  and  agencies  of  the  executive  branch; 

(2)  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  to  the  commanders  of  the 
unified  combatant  commands,  and  to  other  senior  military  commanders;  and 

(3)  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  and  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees thereof 

(c)  Intelligence  To  Be  Objective  and  Timely. — Intelligence  provided  by  the 
Director  pursuant  to  this  section  should  be  timely  and  objective  and  shall  be  pro- 
vided independent  of  political  considerations  or  bias  and  based  upon  all  sources 
available  to  the  Intelligence  Community. 
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SEC.  103.  PREPARATION  OF  ANNUAL  BUDGET  FOR  NATIONAL  FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE  PRO- 
GRAM. 

The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  shall  develop  (in  accordance  with  subtitle 
B  of  title  II)  and  present  to  the  President  an  annual  budget  for  the  National  Foreign 
Intelligence  Program  of  the  United  States. 

SEC.  104.  FOREIGN  INTELUGENCE  COLLECTION. 

The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  shall  establish  the  requirements  and  prior- 
ities to  govern  the  collection  of  national  intelligence  by  elements  of  the  Intelligence 
Community  and  shall  manage  the  collection  capabilities  of  the  Intelligence  Commu- 
nity to  ensure  that  national  requirements  are  met. 

SEC.  105.  PROTECTION  OF  SOURCES  AND  METHODS. 

The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  shall  protect  intelligence  sources  and  meth- 
ods from  unauthorized  disclosure. 

SEC.  106.  PROMOTION  AND  EVALUATION  OF  THE  USEFULNESS  OF  INTELLIGENCE  TO  CON- 
SUMERS. 

The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  shall  promote  and  evaluate  the  quality  and 
usefulness  of  national  intelligence  to  consumers  within  the  Government. 

SEC.  107.  ELIMINATION  OF  WASTE  AND  UNNECESSARY  DUPLICATION. 

The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  in  cooperation  with  the  heads  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  Intelligence  Community  shall  eliminate  waste  and  unnecessary  dupli- 
cation within  the  Intelligence  Community. 

SEC.  108.  OTHER  FUNCTIONS. 

The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  shall  perform  such  other  functions  as  the 
President  or  the  National  Security  Council  may  direct. 

SEC.  109.  PROHIBITION  ON  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  POWERS  AND  INTERNAL  SECURITY  FUNC- 
TIONS. 

The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  shall  have  no  poUce,  subpoena,  or  law  en- 
forcement powers  or  internal  security  functions. 

SEC.  110.  ACCESS  TO  INTELLIGENCE. 

To  the  extent  recommended  by  the  National  Security  Council  and  approved  by 
the  President,  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  shall  have  access  to  all  intel- 
ligence related  to  the  national  security  which  is  collected  by  any  department,  agen- 
cy, or  other  entity  of  the  United  States. 

SEC.  111.  COORDINATION  WITH  FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  National  Security  Council  and  in  a  manner  consist- 
ent with  section  207  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  3927),  the  Direc- 
tor shall  coordinate  the  relationships  between  elements  of  the  Intelligence  Commu- 
nity and  the  intelligence  or  security  services  of  foreign  governments  on  all  matters 
involving  intelligence  related  to  the  national  security  or  involving  intelligence  ac- 
quired through  clandestine  means. 

Subtitle  B — Deputy  Directors  of  Central 
Intelligence 

SEC.  121.  DEPUTY  DIRECTORS  OF  CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

(a)  Positions. — There  is  a  Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  for  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and  there  is  a  Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
for  Community  Management. 

(b)  Appointment. — Each  Deputy  Director  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(c)  Qualifications. — Each  Deputy  Director  shall  have  extensive  national  secu- 
rity experience. 

SEC.  122.  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR  OF  CENTRAL  INTELUGENCE  FOR  THE  CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE 
AGENCY. 

(a)  Daily  Operations  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. — Subject  to  the 
direction  of  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  the  Deputy  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence for  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  shall  be  responsible  for  conducting  the 
daily  operations  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

(b)  Analysis  and  Dissemination. — The  Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
for  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  shall  be  responsible  to  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  for  the  following: 
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(1)  Correlating  and  evaluating  intelligence  related  to  the  national  security 
collected  from  all  sources  available  throughout  the  Intelligence  Community  and 
providing  appropriate  dissemination  of  such  intelligence. 

(2)  Coordinating  analysis  conducted  by  the  Intelligence  Community,  includ- 
ing determining  when  and  for  what  competitive  analysis  is  justified. 

(3)  Producing  national  intelligence  estimates. 

SEC.  123.  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR  OF  CENTRAL  INTELUGENCE  FOR  COMMUNITY  MANAGEMENT. 

Subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  the  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence  for  Community  Management  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  following: 

(1)  Directing  the  operations  of  the  Community  Management  Staff. 

(2)  Directing  the  operations  of  the  Infrastructure  Support  Office. 

(3)  Performing  community-wide  management  functions,  including  the  man- 
agement of  personnel,  resources,  and  requirements. 

(4)  Managing  research  and  development. 

SEC.  124.  CrVILIAN  AND  MIUTARY  STATUS  OF  DIRECTOR  OF  CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE  AND 
DEPUTIES. 

(a)  Limitation  on  Active  Duty  Status. — Not  more  than  one  individual  serving 
in  the  following  positions  may  be  on  active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces  while  serving 
in  that  position: 

(1)  The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

(2)  The  two  Deputy  Directors  of  Central  Intelligence. 

(b)  Appointment  and  Rank. — ^An  individual  serving  in  a  position  specified  in 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  who  is  on  active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces 
shall  be  appointed  from  among  the  officers  of  the  Armed  Forces  on  the  active-duty 
list.  The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  may  hold  the  grade  of  general  or  admiral 
while  so  serving  and  a  Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  may  hold  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  general  or  vice  admiral  while  so  serving. 

(c)  Role  As  Officer  of  Armed  Forces. — A  commissioned  officer  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  while  serving  in  a  position  specified  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsection 
(a)— 

(1)  shall  not  be  subject  to  supervision  or  control  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
or  by  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Department  of  Defense; 

(2)  shall  not  exercise,  by  reason  of  the  officer's  status  as  a  commissioned 
officer,  any  supervision  or  control  with  respect  to  any  of  the  military  or  civilian 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense  except  as  authorized  by  this  title;  and 

(3)  shall  not  be  counted  against  the  numbers  and  percentages  of  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  rank  and  grade  of  such  officer  authorized  for  the  military 
department  of  that  officer. 

(d)  Military  Benefits. — Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  sub- 
section (c),  the  appointment  of  an  officer  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  a  position  specified 
in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  not  affect  the  status,  position,  rank, 
or  grade  of  such  officer  in  the  Armed  Forces,  or  any  emolument,  perquisite,  right, 
privilege,  or  benefit  incident  to  or  arising  out  of  any  such  status,  position,  rank,  or 
grade. 

(e)  Pay. — An  officer  of  the  Armed  Forces  appointed  to  a  position  specified  in 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (a),  while  serving  in  such  position,  shall  continue 
to  receive  miUtary  pay  and  allowances  payable  to  a  commissioned  officer  of  that  offi- 
cer's grade  and  length  of  service  for  which  the  appropriate  military  department 
shall  be  reimbursed  from  ftinds  available  to  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence.  In 
addition  to  any  pay  or  allowance  payable  under  this  subsection,  such  officer  shall 
also  receive,  out  of  funds  available  to  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  annual 
compensation  in  an  amount  by  which  the  annual  rate  of  compensation  payable  for 
such  position  exceeds  the  total  of  that  officer's  annual  rate  of  military  pay  and  al- 
lowances. 

Subtitle  C — The  Intelligence  Community 

SEC.  131.  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  INTELLIGENCE  COMMUNITY. 

The  Intelligence  Community  of  the  United  States  Government  consists  of  the 
following: 

(1)  The  Office  of  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  which  shall  include 
the  Offices  of  the  Deputy  Directors  of  Central  Intelligence  and  such  other  offices 
as  the  Director  may  designate. 

(2)  The  Community  Management  Staff. 
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(3)  The  National  Intelligence  Evaluation  Council. 

(4)  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

(5)  The  Clandestine  Service. 

(6)  The  Defense  Intelligence  Agency. 

(7)  The  Technical  Collection  Agency. 

(8)  The  Technology  Development  Office. 

(9)  The  Infrastructure  Support  Office. 

(10)  The  intelligence  elements  of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  the 
Marine  Corps,  and  the  Coast  Guard. 

(11)  The  intelligence  elements  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  the  Department  of  Energy,  and  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration. 

(12)  The  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research  of  the  Department  of  State. 

( 13)  Such  other  offices  and  entities  as  are  established  by  law  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  or  as  may  be  provided  by  law  or 
by  the  President  to  be  a  component  of  the  Intelligence  Community. 

SEC.  132.  INSPECTOR  GENERAL  FOR  THE  INTELUGENCE  COMMUNITY. 

(a)  In  General. — There  is  an  Inspector  General  for  the  Intelligence  Commu- 
nity. The  Inspector  General  is  appointed  in  accordance  with,  and  performs  the  du- 
ties, has  the  responsibilities,  and  exercises  the  powers  specified  in,  section  17  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  Act  of  1949  (50  U.S.C.  403q). 

(b)  Coordination  With  Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense.— With  respect  to  any  audit,  inspection,  or  investigation  of  any  element  of  the 
Intelligence  Community  that  is  within  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  role  of  the 
Inspector  General  for  the  Intelligence  Community  shall  be  determined  based  upon 
consultations  between  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

Subtitle  D — ^Annual  Reports 

SEC.  14L  annual  REPORT  ON  INTELLIGENCE  COMMUNITY  ACTIVITIES. 

(a)  In  General. — The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  shall  submit  to  Congress 
an  annual  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Intelligence  Community.  The  annual  report 
shall  be  unclassified. 

(b)  Matters  To  Be  Covered  in  Annual  Report. — Each  report  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  describe — 

(1)  the  activities  of  the  IntelUgence  Community  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year,  including  significant  successes  and  failures  that  can  be  described  in  an  un- 
classified manner;  and 

(2)  the  areas  of  the  world  and  the  issues  that  the  Director  expects  will  re- 
quire increased  or  unusual  attention  from  the  Intelligence  Community  during 
the  next  fiscal  year. 

(c)  Time  for  Submission. — The  report  under  this  section  for  any  year  shall  be 
submitted  at  the  same  time  that  the  President  submits  the  budget  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  pursuant  to  section  1105  of  title  31,  United  States  Code. 

TITLE  II— INTELLIGENCE  COMMUNITY 
MANAGEMENT 

Subtitle  A — Intelligence  Community  Functions 

sec.  201.  COMMUNITY  MANAGEMENT  STAFF. 

There  is  a  Community  Management  Staff*. 

SEC.  202.  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  MANAGEMENT  STAFF. 

(a)  In  General. — The  Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  for  Community 
Management,  acting  through  the  Community  Management  Staff",  shall  provide  cor- 
porate management  of  the  following  Intelligence  Community-wide  fiinctions: 

(1)  Requirements  and  collection  management. 

(2)  Planning,  programming,  budgeting,  and  accounting  for  the  National  For- 
eign Intelligence  Program. 

(3)  Research  and  development  activities. 
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(b)  Coordination  With  the  DMI  Staff. — The  Deputy  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence for  Community  Management  shall  coordinate  the  functions  referred  to  in 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  with  the  Director  of  Military  Intel- 
ligence. 

Subtitle  B — National  Foreign  Intelligence 
Program 

SEC.  221.  BUDGETS. 

(a)  Preparation. — The  Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  for  Community 
Management,  in  consultation  with  the  elements  of  the  Intelligence  Com.munity, 
shall  prepare  the  annual  budgets  of  the  National  Foreign  Intelligence  Program. 

(b)  Approval  of  Budgets. — The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  shall  approve 
the  budgets  prepared  under  subsection  (a)  before  their  incorporation  in  the  National 
Foreign  Intelligence  Program. 

(c)  Accounting. — The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  acting  through  the  Dep- 
uty Director  of  Central  Intelligence  for  Community  Management,  shall  budget  and 
account  for  financial  resources  on  a  community-wide  basis  by  the  functional  cat- 
egories of  collection,  processing,  exploitation,  analysis,  dissemination,  and  infra- 
structure. 

(d)  Identification  of  Constituent  Components  of  Base  Intelligence 
Budget. — The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  shall  include  in  the  congressional 
budget  justification  materials  provided  to  the  congressional  intelligence  committees 
in  connection  with  the  annual  submission  of  the  National  Foreign  Intelligence  Pro- 
gram for  a  fiscal  year  the  same  level  of  budgetary  detail  for  that  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Foreign  Intelligence  Program  budget  identified  as  the  Base  Budget  that  is 
provided  for  that  part  of  such  budget  identified  as  Ongoing  Initiatives  and  New  Ini- 
tiatives. 

SEC.  222.  COMPTROLLER  FUNCTIONS  OF  COMMUNITY  MANAGEMENT  STAFF. 

(a)  Execution  Review — The  Community  Management  Staff  shall  perform 
budget  execution  review  of  elements  of  the  Intelligence  Community  and  shall  have 
the  authority  to  recommend  to  the  comptroller  of  the  Department  of  Defense  that 
authorized  and  appropriated  intelligence  funds  be  withheld  in  those  instances  in 
which  elements  of  the  Intelligence  Community  within  the  Department  of  Defense 
are  not  complying  vfith  guidance  from  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  or  appli- 
cable law. 

(b)  Accounting  System. — The  Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  for  Com- 
munity Management  shall  establish  and  maintain  an  Intelligence  Community-wide 
automated  system  for  programming,  budgeting,  accounting,  and  execution  review  of 
the  National  Foreign  Intelligence  Program. 

SEC.  223.  LIMITATIONS  ON  TRANSFERS  AND  REPROGRAMMING. 

(a)  Limitation  on  New  Use  of  Funds  Available  for  Intelligence  Activi- 
ties.— Funds  may  not  be  made  available  through  transfer,  reprogramming,  or  other 
means  between  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  or  the  Clandestine  Service  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  any  intelligence  or  special  activity  different  from  that 
previously  justified  to  the  Congress  unless  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  or  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  notifies  in  advance  the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  intent  to  make  such  funds  available  for  such  activity. 

(b)  Limitation  on  Amounts  Transferred. — The  amount  that  may  be  trans- 
ferred from  any  account  of  an  element  of  the  Intelligence  Community  for  any  fiscal 
year  may  not  exceed  five  percent  of  the  aggregate  portion  of  the  National  Foreign 
Intelligence  Program  budget  of  that  element  for  that  fiscal  year. 

(c)  Limitation  on  Transfer  of  Funds  Available  for  Drug  Interdiction  or 
Counter-Drug  Purposes. — None  of  the  funds  available  to  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  or  the  Clandestine  Service  for  any  fiscal  year  for  drug  interdiction  and 
counter-drug  activities  may  be  transferred  to  any  other  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  except  as  specifically  provided  in  an  appropriations  law. 

SEC.  224.  transfer  OF  FUNDS  OR  PERSONNEL  WITHIN  THE  NATIONAL  FOREIGN  INTEL- 
LIGENCE PROGRAM. 

(a)  General  Authority. — In  addition  to  any  other  authorities  available  under 
law  for  such  purposes,  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  may  transfer  funds  appropriated 
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for  a  program  within  the  National  Foreign  IntelUgence  Program  to  another  such 
program  and,  in  accordance  with  procedures  to  be  developed  by  the  Director  and  the 
heads  of  affected  departments  and  agencies,  may  transfer  personnel  authorized  for 
an  element  of  the  Intelligence  Community  to  another  such  element  for  periods  up 
to  a  year. 

(b)  Conditions. — A  transfer  of  funds  or  personnel  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion only  if — 

(1)  the  funds  or  personnel  are  being  transferred  to  an  activity  that  is  a 
higher  priority  intelligence  activity; 

(2)  the  need  for  fiinds  or  personnel  for  such  activity  is  based  on  unforeseen 
requirements; 

(3)  the  transfer  does  not  involve  a  transfer  of  funds  to  the  Reserve  for  Con- 
tingencies of  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence;  and 

(4)  the  transfer  does  not  involve  a  transfer  of  funds  or  personnel  from  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

(c)  Availability  of  Transferred  Funds. — Funds  transferred  under  this  sub- 
section shall  remain  available  for  the  same  period  as  the  appropriations  account  to 
which  such  funds  are  transferred. 

(d)  Notification  of  Congress. — ^Any  transfer  of  funds  under  this  section  shall 
be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  existing  procedures  applicable  to  reprogramming 
notifications  for  the  appropriate  congressioned  committees.  Any  proposed  transfer  for 
which  notice  is  given  to  the  appropriate  congressional  committees  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  report  explaining  the  nature  of  the  proposed  transfer  and  how  it  satis- 
fies the  requirements  of  this  subsection.  In  addition,  the  congressional  intelligence 
committees  shall  be  promptly  notified  of  any  transfer  of  funds  made  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  in  any  case  in  which  the  transfer  would  not  have  otherwise  required 
reprogramming  notification  under  procedures  in  effect  as  of  October  24,  1992. 

(e)  Report  on  Personnel  Transfers. — The  Director  shall  promptly  submit  to 
the  congressional  intelligence  committees  and,  in  the  case  of  the  transfer  of  person- 
nel to  or  from  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  National  Security  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
a  report  on  any  transfer  of  personnel  made  pursuant  to  this  section.  The  Director 
shall  include  in  any  such  report  an  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  transfer  and 
how  it  satisfies  the  requirements  of  this  subsection. 

SEC.  225.  limitation  ON  REPROGRAMMING. 

No  funds  made  available  under  the  National  Foreign  Intelhgence  Program  may 
be  reprogrammed  by  any  element  of  the  Intelligence  Community  without  the  prior 
approval  of  the  Director  of  Centred  Intelligence  except  in  accordance  with  procedures 
issued  by  the  Director. 

Subtitle  C — Personnel 

SEC.  231.  USE  OF  PERSONNEL. 

The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  shall,  in  coordination  with  the  heads  of  de- 
partments and  agencies  with  elements  in  the  Intelligence  Community,  institute  poli- 
cies and  programs  within  the  Intelligence  Community — 

(1)  to  provide  for  the  rotation  of  personnel  between  the  elements  of  the  In- 
telligence Community,  where  appropriate,  and  to  make  such  rotated  service  a 
factor  to  be  considered  for  promotion  to  senior  positions; 

(2)  to  consolidate,  wherever  possible,  personnel,  administrative,  and  secu- 
rity programs  to  reduce  the  overall  costs  of  these  activities  within  the  Intel- 
ligence Community; 

(3)  to  ensure  the  maintenance  of  effective  performance  evaluation  systems 
with  common  standards  throughout  the  national  Intelligence  Community;  and 

(4)  to  develop  a  community-wide  career  development  program  that  empha- 
sizes corporate  management  skills. 

SEC.  232.  authority  TO  TERMINATE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES. 

(a)  In  General. — The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  may,  in  the  Director's  dis- 
cretion, terminate  the  employment  of  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency,  the  Clandestine  Service,  or  the  Community  Management  Staff 
whenever  the  Director  considers  such  termination  to  be  necessary  or  advisable  in 
the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Other  Employment  in  the  Government. — Any  such  termination  does  not 
affect  the  right  of  the  individual  whose  emplojrment  is  so  terminated  to  seek  or  ac- 
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cept  employment  in  any  other  department  or  agency  of  the  Government  if  declared 
eligible  for  such  employment  by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management. 

SEC.  233.  INTELLIGENCE  COMMUNITY  RESERVE. 

(a)  Establishment. — The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  shall  establish  an  In- 
telligence Community  Reserve. 

(b)  Members. — The  Intelligence  Community  Reserve  may  consist  of  former  or 
retired  personnel  of  elements  of  the  Intelligence  Community  and  of  other  qualified 
individuals,  as  determined  by  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence.  Each  member  of 
the  Intelligence  Community  Reserve  shall  agree  that,  during  any  period  of  emer- 
gency (as  determined  by  the  Director),  the  member  shall  return  to  active  civilian 
status  within  the  Intelligence  Community  and  shall  perform  such  duties  as  the  Di- 
rector may  assign. 

(c)  Monetary  Incentives. — In  order  to  attract  individuals  to  become  members 
of  the  Intelligence  Community  Reserve,  the  Director,  without  regard  to  subchapter 
IV  of  chapter  55  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  may  provide  special  monetary  incen- 
tives to  individuals  eligible  to  become  members  of  the  Reserve  who  agree  to  become 
members  of  the  Intelligence  Community  Reserve  and  to  acquire  or  retain  proficiency 
in  such  skills  as  the  Director  shall  specify. 

(d)  Training  and  Support. — In  order  to  provide  training  and  support  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Intelligence  Community  Reserve,  the  Director — 

(1)  may  pay  all  or  part  of  the  expenses  related  to  the  training  of  individuals 
in  the  IntelUgence  Community  Reserve;  and 

(2)  may  pay  benefits  and  allowances  in  accordance  with  chapters  57  and  59 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  individuals  in  the  Intelligence  Community  Re- 
serve who  are  assigned  to  training  at  sites  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business. 

(e)  Service  Agreements. — 

( 1 )  The  Director,  before  providing  training  under  this  section  to  any  individ- 
ual, may  obteiin  an  agreement  with  that  individual  that — 

(A)  in  the  case  of  current  employees,  pertains  to  continuation  of  service 
of  the  employee,  and  repayment  of  the  expenses  of  such  training  for  failure 
to  fulfill  the  agreement,  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  section  4108  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code;  and 

(B)  in  the  case  of  individuals  accepted  for  membership  in  the  Intel- 
ligence Community  Reserve,  pertains  to  retvu-n  to  service  when  requested, 
and  repayment  of  the  expenses  of  such  training  for  failure  to  fulfill  the 
agreement,  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  section  4108  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

(2)  The  Director,  under  regulations  prescribed  under  this  section,  may 
waive,  in  whole  or  in  part,  a  right  of  recovery  under  an  agreement  made  under 
this  subsection  if  it  is  shown  that  the  recovery  would  be  against  equity  and  good 
conscience  or  against  the  public  interest. 

(f)  Applicability  of  Voluntary  Separation  Pay  Act. — 

(1)  Participation  in  the  Intelligence  Community  Reserve  through  the  receipt 
of  monetary  incentives  under  subsection  (c)  does  not  constitute  employment 
with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  purposes  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  Voluntary  Separation  Pay  Act  (50  U.S.C.  403-4). 

(2)  Performing  service  in  an  active  duty  status  under  subsection  (d)  does 
constitute  employment  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  purposes 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Voluntary  Separation  Pay  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
403—4),  and  the  repayment  requirement  of  section  2(b)  of  that  Act  applies  un- 
less waived  in  accordance  with  such  section  2(b). 

Subtitle  D — Infrastructure  Support  Office 

SEC.  241.  establishment  OF  INFRASTRUCTURE  SUPPORT  OFFICE. 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  within  the  Intelligence  Community  the  Infra- 
structure Support  Office. 

(b)  Director. — The  Office  shall  be  headed  by  a  Director,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

SEC.  242.  responsibilities  OF  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  INFRASTRUCTURE  SUPPORT  OFFICE. 

(a)  In  General. — Under  the  direction  of  the  Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence for  Community  Management,  the  Director  of  the  Infrastructure  Support  Of- 
fice shall  be  responsible  for  administrative  and  logistical  functions  relating  to  infra- 
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structure  and  services  of  common  concern  to  elements  of  the  Intelligence  Commu- 
nity. Such  functions  shall  include  the  following: 

(1)  Personnel  management. 

(2)  Security. 

(3)  Community-level  training. 

(4)  Communications. 

(5)  Automation. 

(6)  Such  additional  functions  as  may  be  assigned  by  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence. 

(b)  Automation  Equipment. — The  Director  of  the  Infrastructure  Support  Office 
shall  establish  standards  and  information  architectures  for  automation  equipment 
throughout  the  Intelligence  Community.  The  Director  shall  be  responsible  for  life- 
cycle  management,  replacement,  and  upgrading  of  such  equipment. 

Subtitle  E — Intelligence  Community 
Administration 

SEC.  251.  SECRECY  AGREEMENTS  USED  IN  INTELUGENCE  ACTIVITIES. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law  not  specifically  referencing  this  sec- 
tion, a  nondisclosure  policy  form  or  agreement  that  is  to  be  executed  by  a  person 
connected  with  the  conduct  of  an  intelligence  or  intelligence-related  activity,  other 
than  an  employee  or  officer  of  the  United  States  Government,  may  contain  provi- 
sions appropriate  to  the  particular  activity  for  which  such  document  is  to  be  used. 
Such  form  or  agreement  shall,  at  a  minimum — 

(1)  require  that  the  person  will  not  disclose  any  classified  information  re- 
ceived in  the  course  of  such  activity  unless  specifically  authorized  to  do  so  by 
the  United  States  Government;  and 

(2)  provide  that  the  form  or  agreement  does  not  bar — 

(A)  disclosures  to  Congress;  or 

(B)  disclosures  to  an  authorized  official  of  an  executive  agency  that  are 
considered  essential  to  reporting  a  violation  of  United  States  law. 

SEC.  252.  COORDINATION  OF  COUNTERINTELLIGENCE  MATTERS  WITH  THE  FEDERAL  BU- 
REAU OF  INVESTIGATION. 

(a)  COORDINATION  BY  OTHER  AGENCIES  WiTH  FBI. — 

(1)  The  head  of  each  department  or  agency  within  the  executive  branch 
shall  ensure  that  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  is  in- 
formed immediately  of  any  information,  regardless  of  its  origin,  which  indicates 
that  classified  information  is  being,  or  may  have  been,  disclosed  in  an  unauthor- 
ized manner  to  a  foreign  power  or  an  agent  of  a  foreign  power. 

(2)  Following  the  making  of  a  report  under  paragraph  (1),  the  head  of  the 
department  or  agency  making  the  report  shall  ensure  that  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  is  consvilted  with  respect  to  all  subsequent  ac- 
tions that  may  be  undertaken  by  the  department  or  agency  to  determine  the 
source  of  such  unauthorized  disclosure. 

(3)  When,  after  appropriate  consultation  with  the  head  of  the  department 
or  agency  concerned,  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  under- 
takes investigative  activities  to  determine  the  source  of  the  unauthorized  disclo- 
sure, the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  concerned  shall  ensure  that  the  Di- 
rector is  given  complete  and  timely  access  to  the  employees  and  records  of  that 
department  or  agency  for  purposes  of  such  investigative  activities. 

(b)  COORDINATION  BY  FBI  WiTH  OTHER  AGENCIES.— 

(1)  The  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  shall  ensure  that 
when  the  Bureau  obtains  espionage  information  pertaining  to  the  personnel,  op- 
erations, or  information  of  another  department  or  agency  of  the  executive 
branch,  such  information  is  provided  through  appropriate  channels  to  the  head 
of  that  department  or  agency. 

(2)  The  Director  shall  ensure  that  when  the  Bureau  undertakes  an  espio- 
nage investigation  which  involves  the  personnel,  operations,  or  information  of 
another  department  or  agency  of  the  executive  branch  after  a  report  is  provided 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(1),  the  head  of  that  department  or  agency  is  con- 
sulted with  respect  to  that  investigation. 

(c)  Presidential  Waiver  Authority. — 

(1)  When  essential  to  meet  extraordinary  circumstances  affecting  vital  na- 
tional security  interests  of  the  United  States  as  determined  by  the  President, 
the  President  may,  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  waive  the  requirements  of  sub- 
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section  (a)  or  (b),  as  they  apply  to  the  head  of  a  particular  department  or  agency 
or  to  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

(2)  Such  a  waiver  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  fully  state  the  justification 
for  the  waiver. 

(3)  Within  30  days  after  issuing  such  a  waiver,  the  President  shall  notify 
the  congressional  intelligence  committees  that  the  waiver  has  been  issued  and, 
at  that  time  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  national  security  considerations  permit, 
shall  provide  those  committees  with  a  complete  explanation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  necessitated  the  waiver. 

(d)  Annual  Report. — The  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  shall, 
not  later  than  February  1  of  each  year,  submit  to  the  congressional  intelligence  com- 
mittees and,  in  accordance  with  applicable  security  procedures,  the  Committees  on 
the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  a  report  vnih  respect  to 
compliance  with  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  during  the  previous  calendar  year.  Each 
such  report  shall  be  prepared  in  consultation  with  the  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

(e)  Relationship  to  Department  of  Defense  Authority  Over  Persons  Sub- 
ject TO  UCMJ. — Nothing  in  this  section  may  be  construed  to — 

( 1)  alter  the  jurisdictional  arrangements  in  effect  as  of  October  14,  1994, 
between  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
with  respect  to  investigations  of  persons  subject  to  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice  (chapter  47  of  title  10,  United  States  Code);  or 

(2)  impose  reporting  requirements  upon  the  Department  of  Defense  with  re- 
spect to  such  investigations  beyond  those  required  by  law  and  executive  branch 
policy  as  of  October  14,  1994. 

(f)  Definitions. — As  used  in  this  section,  the  terms  "foreign  power"  and  "agent 
of  a  foreign  power"  have  the  meanings  set  forth  in  sections  101(a)  and  101(b),  re- 
spectively, of  the  Foreign  Intelligence  Surveillance  Act  of  1978  (50  U.S.C.  1801). 

SEC.  253.  INTELLIGENCE  COMMUNITY  CONTRACTING. 

The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  shall  direct  that  elements  of  the  Intel- 
ligence Community,  whenever  compatible  with  the  national  security  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  consistent  with  the  operational  and  security  concerns  related  to 
the  conduct  of  intelligence  activities,  and  where  fiscally  sound,  shall  award  contracts 
in  a  manner  that  would  maximize  the  procurement  of  products  in  the  United  States. 

TITLE  III— INTELLIGENCE  COMMUNITY 
AGENCIES 

Subtitle  A — Central  Intelligence  Agency 

sec  301.  CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY. 

There  is  a  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  is  the 
principal  all-source  national  intelligence  analytical  agency.  The  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  is  the  head  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  shall  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  through  the  Deputy  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  for  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

SEC.  302.  DUTIES  OF  DIRECTOR  OF  CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE  WITH  REGARD  TO  THE  CENTRAL 
INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY. 

The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  as  head  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
shall— 

(1)  correlate  and  evaluate  intelligence  related  to  the  national  security  of  na- 
tional intelligence;  and 

(2)  provide  appropriate  dissemination  of  such  intelligence. 

SEC.  303.  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY. 

The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  as  head  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
shall  perform  the  following  functions: 

(1)  Correlating  and  evaluating  intelligence  related  to  national  security  col- 
lected from  all  sources  available  throughout  the  Intelligence  Community  and  fa- 
cilitating appropriate  dissemination  of  such  intelligence. 

(2)  Coordinating  analyses  conducted  by  the  elements  of  the  Intelligence 
Community  and  establishing  procedures  for  collaborative  all-source  analysis. 

(3)  Producing  national  intelligence  estimates. 
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(4)  Managing  the  acquisition  and  incorporation  of  all-source  intelligence 
into  the  community  all-source  analytical  process. 

Subtitle  B — The  Clandestine  Service 

SEC.  321.  THE  CLANDESTINE  SERVICE. 

(a)  ESTABJLISHMENT. — There  is  within  the  executive  branch  of  Government  an 
independent  entity  designated  as  the  Clandestine  Service.  The  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  is  the  head  of  the  Clandestine  Service. 

(b)  Director. — ^The  Clandestine  Service  shall  be  administered  by  a  Director, 
who  shall  report  directly  to  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence.  The  Director  of  the 
Clandestine  Service  shall  be  appointed  from  among  intelligence  professionals  and 
shall  have  extensive  current  or  prior  experience  within  the  Intelligence  Community. 
The  Director  of  the  Clandestine  Service  may  not  be  an  active-duty  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

(c)  Deputy  Directors. — 

(1)  There  shall  be  such  deputy  directors  of  the  Clandestine  Service  as  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence  may  designate. 

(2)(A)  One  of  the  deputy  directors  shall  be  a  Deputy  Director  for  Clandes- 
tine Military  Activities  and  Support. 

(B)  The  Deputy  Director  for  Clandestine  Military  Activities  and  Support 
shall  be  responsible  for  coordination  between  the  Clandestine  Service  and  the 
various  military  and  defense  elements  of  the  Intelligence  Community. 

(C)  The  Deputy  Director  for  Clandestine  Military  Activities  and  Support 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  functions  of  the  Clandestine  Service  carried  out 
through  elements  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

(D)  The  Deputy  Director  for  Clandestine  Mihtary  Activities  and  Support 
shall  be  selected  from  active  duty  professional  military  intelligence  officers  in 
the  grade  of  major  general  or  rear  admiral. 

SEC.  322.  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  CLANDESTINE  SERVICE. 

(a)  In  General. — The  functions  to  be  carried  out  through  the  Director  of  the 
Clandestine  Service  are  the  following: 

(1)  Collecting  national  intelligence  clandestinely  through  hvunan  sources 
and  by  other  appropriate  means,  using  the  elements  of  the  Intelligence  Commu- 
nity authorized  to  undertake  such  collection. 

(2)  Ensuring  that  the  most  effective  use  is  made  of  resources  authorized  for 
the  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1)  and  minimizing  the  risks  to  the  United  States 
inherent  in  clandestine  collection  operations. 

(3)  Managing  the  administrative  and  technical  support  activities  of  the  In- 
telligence Community  necessary  to  carrying  out  clandestine  collection  and  exist- 
ing principally  to  support  the  activities  of  the  Clandestine  Service. 

(4)  Performing  such  other  functions  as  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
may  direct. 

(b)  CLANDESTINE  HUMAN  INTELLIGENCE  COLLECTION.— All  national  clandestine 
human  intelligence  collection  activities  are  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Director 
of  the  Clandestine  Service,  including  clandestine  human  intelligence  collection  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

SEC.  323.  APPUCABLE  STATUTES. 

Any  reference  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  to  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  in  any  provision  of  law,  or  in  any  directive,  rule,  regulation,  order, 
or  other  document  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  treated  for  all  purposes  as  includ- 
ing a  reference  to  the  Clandestine  Service. 

Subtitle  C— The  National  Intelligence  Evaluation 

Council 

SEC.  331.  NATIONAL  INTELUGENCE  EVALUATION  COUNCIL. 

(a)  ESTABLISHMENT. — There  is  within  the  Intelligence  Community  the  National 
Intelligence  Evaluation  Council. 

(b)  Members.— The  National  Intelligence  Evaluation  Council  shall  be  composed 
of  senior  analysts  within  the  Intelligence  Community  and  may  include  substantive 
experts  from  the  public  and  private  sector.  Members  of  the  Council  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by,  report  to,  and  serve  at  the  pleasure  of,  the  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
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ligence.  The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  shall  appoint  the  head  of  the  Council 
from  among  its  members,  who  shall  report  directly  to  the  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence. 

(c)  Security  Requirements.— The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  shall  pre- 
scribe appropriate  security  requirements  for  personnel  appointed  from  the  private 
sector  as  a  condition  of  service  on  the  Council  to  ensure  the  protection  of  intelligence 
sources  and  methods  while  avoiding,  wherever  possible,  unduly  intrusive  require- 
ments which  the  Director  considers  to  be  unnecessary  for  this  purpose. 

SEC.  332.  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE  EVALUATION  COUNCIL. 

The  National  Intelligence  Evaluation  Council  shall  evaluate  Intelligence  Com- 
munity-wide collection  and  production  of  intelligence,  as  well  as  the  requirements 
and  resources  for  such  collection  and  production.  Such  evaluation  shall  be  performed 
in  consultation  with  both  Deputy  Directors  of  Central  Intelligence  and  with  the  Di- 
rector of  Military  Intelligence. 

SEC.  333.  STAFFING  OF  THE  NATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE  EVALUATION  COUNCIL. 

The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  shall  make  available  to  the  National  Intel- 
ligence Evaluation  Council  such  staff  as  may  be  necessary  to  permit  the  Council  to 
carry  out  its  responsibilities  under  this  subtitle  and  shadl  take  appropriate  measures 
to  ensure  that  the  Council  and  its  staff  satisfy  the  needs  of  policjrmaking  officials 
and  other  consumers  of  intelligence. 

TITLE  IV— DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  FUNC- 
TIONS IN  THE  INTELLIGENCE  COMMUNITY 

Subtitle  A — Secretary  of  Defense 

SEC.  401.  OVERALL  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  FUNCTIONS. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  perform  such  intelligence  functions  as  may  be 
directed  by  the  President  by  Executive  order  or  otherwise. 

SEC.  402.  REQUIREMENT  THAT  BUDGETS  FOR  INTELLIGENCE  COMPONENTS  BE  ADEQUATE. 

The  Secretairy  of  Defense  shall  ensure  that  the  budgets  of  the  elements  of  the 
Intelligence  Community  within  the  Department  of  Defense  for  any  fiscal  year  are 
adequate  to  satisfy  the  overall  intelligence  needs  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  in- 
cluding— 

(1)  the  needs  of  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff; 

(2)  the  needs  of  the  commanders  of  the  unified  and  specified  commands; 
and 

(3)  the  needs  of  other  departments  and  agencies,  as  appropriate. 

SEC.  403.  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  DIRECTOR  OF  CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE  POUCIES  AND  RE- 
SOURCE DECISIONS. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  ensure  appropriate  implementation  of  the  poli- 
cies and  resource  decisions  of  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  by  elements  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  within  the  National  Foreign  Intelligence  Program. 

SEC.  404.  RELATIONSHIP  OF  NFIP  ACTIVITIES  TO  TACTICAL  INTELLIGENCE  ACTIVITIES. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  ensure  that  the  tactical  intelligence  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  complement,  and  are  compatible  with,  intelligence  activi- 
ties under  the  National  Foreign  Intelligence  Program.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out 
this  section  through  the  Director  of  Military  Intelligence. 

SEC.  405.  RESPONSIVENESS  TO  OPERATIONAL  MIUTARY  FORCES. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  ensure  that  the  elements  of  the  Intelligence 
Community  within  the  Department  of  Defense  are  responsive  and  timely  with  re- 
spect to  satisfying  the  needs  of  operational  military  forces. 

SEC.  406.  ELIMINATION  OF  WASTE  AND  UNNECESSARY  DUPLICATION. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  eliminate  waste  and  unnecessary  duplication 
among  the  intelligence  activities  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

SEC.  407.  JOINT  AND  CORPORATE  CONDUCT  OF  DEFENSE  INTELUGENCE  ACTIVITIES. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  ensure  that,  when  appropriate,  intelligence  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Defense  are  conducted  (1)  jointly,  and  (2)  cooperatively 
with  elements  of  the  Intelligence  Community  outside  the  Department  of  Defense. 
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SEC.  408.  USE  OF  ELEMENTS  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  Secretary  under 
this  Act,  may  use  such  elements  of  the  Department  of  Defense  as  may  be  appro- 
priate for  the  execution  of  those  Unctions,  in  addition  to,  or  in  lieu  of,  the  elements 
specifically  identified  in  this  Act  for  the  performance  of  those  functions. 

Subtitle  B — Director  of  Military  Intelligence 

SEC.  421.  DIRECTOR  OF  MILITARY  INTELUGENCE. 

(a)  Establishment  of  Position.— There  is  a  Director  of  Military  Intelligence, 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  from 
the  officers  of  the  regular  components  of  the  Armed  Forces  on  active  duty.  The  Di- 
rector, while  so  serving,  holds  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  or  vice  admiral. 

(b)  Nomination. — A  recommendation  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  appointment  of  an  officer  as  Director  of  Military  Intelligence  may  be  made 
only  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

SEC.  422.  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  MILITARY  INTELUGENCE. 

(a)  Senior  Military  Intelligence  Adviser. — ^The  Director  of  Military  Intel- 
ligence is  the  senior  military  intelligence  adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

(b)  Director  of  DIA. — The  Director  of  Military  Intelligence  is  the  Director  of 
the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency. 

(c)  Program  Manager  for  JMIP.— The  Director  of  Military  Intelligence  is  the 
program  manager  for  the  Joint  MiUtary  Intelligence  Program  (or  any  successor  pro- 
gram). 

(d)  Program  Coordinator  for  TIARA.— The  Director  of  Military  Intelligence 
is  the  program  coordinator  for  the  activities  in  the  Department  of  Defense  known 
as  Tactical  Intelligence  and  Related  Activities  (TIARA). 

SEC.  423.  ROLE  OF  DIRECTOR  OF  MILITARY  INTELUGENCE  IN  THE  INTELLIGENCE  COMMU- 
NITY. 

(a)  National  Intelligence. — The  Director  of  Military  Intelligence,  as  director 
of  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  is  accountable  to  the  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence in  matters  relative  to  the  collection  and  prosecution  of  national  intelligence. 

(b)  Intelligence  Requirements  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. — The  Director  of  Military  Intelligence  shall  be  responsible 
for  ensuring  that  the  intelligence  requirements  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  met. 

SEC.  424.  PLANNING  AND  BUDGET  FUNCTIONS. 

(a)  JMIP  Responsibility. — The  Director  of  Military  Intelligence  is  responsible 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  for  development  and  submission  of  the  Joint  Mili- 
tary Intelligence  Program  for  any  fiscal  year. 

(b)  TIARA  Responsibility. — The  Director  is  responsible  within  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  coordination  of  the  development  and  submission  of  the  budget  for  any 
fiscal  year  for  programs,  projects,  and  activities  included  within  Tactical  Intelligence 
and  Related  Activities. 

(c)  Overall  Budget  Coordination. — The  Director  is  the  central  point  of  con- 
tact in  the  Department  of  Defense  for  budget  coordination  with  the  Deputy  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence  for  Community  Management  relating  to  the  development  and 
submission  of  the  National  Foreign  Intelligence  Program  for  any  fiscal  year. 

SEC.  425.  STAFF. 

The  Director  of  Military  IntelUgence  shall  have  a  staff  sufficient  to  enable  the 
Director  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Director,  including  responsibilities  with  re- 
spect to  budget  development,  planning,  programming,  and  coordination.  The  Direc- 
tor shall  ensure  that  the  staff  acts  in  a  coordinated  and  corporate  way  with  the 
Community  Management  Staff  and  the  Infrastructure  Support  Office. 

Subtitle  C — The  Military  Departments 

SEC.  441.  INTELLIGENCE  CAPABIUTIES  OF  THE  MIUTARY  DEPARTMENTS. 

(a)  Requirement  for  Maintenance  of  Capabilities. — Under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretaries  of  the  military  departments  shall  maintain 
sufficient  capabilities  to  collect  and  produce  intelUgence  to  meet — 
(1)  the  requirements  of  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence; 
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(2)  the  requirements  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  and 

(3)  the  specialized  requirements  of  the  miUtary  departments  for  inteUigence 
necessary  to  support — 

(A)  tactical  commanders; 

(B)  military  planners; 

(C)  the  research  and  development  process; 

(D)  the  acquisition  of  military  equipment;  and 

(E)  training  and  doctrine. 

(b)  Level  and  Form  of  Capabilities  To  Be  Maintained.— The  Secretaries  of 
the  military  departments  shall  ensure  that  the  capabilities  maintained  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  do  not  exceed  that  which  is  necessary  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
their  respective  departments.  To  the  extent  feasible,  the  Secretaries  shall  provide 
for  such  capabilities  to  be  maintained  jointly  and  in  the  most  efficient  and  cost-effec- 
tive form. 

Subtitle  D — Planning  and  Budgeting 

SEC.  451.  JOINT  MIUTARY  INTELUGENCE  PROGRAM. 

(a)  In  General. — The  Joint  Military  Intelligence  Program  consists  of  those  pro- 
grams, projects,  and  activities  of  the  Department  of  Defense  that  are  intended  to 
provide  intelligence,  siu-veillance,  and  reconnaissance  capabilities  that  support  mul- 
tiple defense-wide  or  joint  theater-level  consumers. 

(b)  Components. — The  Joint  Military  Intelligence  Program  includes  the  pro- 
grams, projects,  and  activities  that  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  are 
designated  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Defense  Imagery  Program. 

(2)  The  Defense  Cryptologic  Program. 

(3)  The  Defense  Mapping,  Charting,  and  Geodesy  Program. 

(4)  The  Defense  General  Intelligence  Applications  Program,  including — 

(A)  the  Defense  Airborne  Reconnaissance  Program; 

(B)  the  Defense  Space  Reconnaissance  Program; 

(C)  the  Defense  Intelligence  Counterdrug  Program; 

(D)  the  Defense  Intelligence  Tactical  Program;  and 

(E)  the  Defense  Intelligence  Special  Technologies  Program. 

(c)  Additional  Components. — The  Joint  Military  Intelligence  Program  includes 
such  additional  programs,  projects,  and  activities  as  are  specified  by  law  or  are  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

SEC.  452.  TACTICAL  INTELUGENCE  AND  RELATED  ACTIVITIES  (TLVRA). 

(a)  In  General. — The  set  of  programs,  projects,  and  activities  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  referred  to  as  Tactical  Intelligence  and  Related  Activities  are  those 
programs,  projects,  and  activities  of  the  Department  of  Defense  that — 

(1)  provide  intelligence,  surveillance,  and  reconnaissance  capabilities  that 
are  unique  to  one  of  the  military  services;  and 

(2)  are  part  of  a  force  structure  organic  to  one  of  the  military  services  at 
the  component  level  and  below. 

(b)  Included  Personnel  Activities.— Those  activities  include  activities  that 
train  personnel  for  intelligence  duties  or  provide  an  intelligence  reserve. 

(c)  Certain  Weapons  Targeting  Programs  Excluded.— Those  activities  do 
not  include  programs  that  are  so  closely  integrated  with  a  weapons  system  that 
their  primary  function  is  to  provide  immediate-use  targeting  data. 

sec.  453.  NOTICE  TO  CONGRESS  OF  CHANGES  IN  JMIP  AND  TIARA. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  not  add  to  or  remove  program  elements  from 
(other  than  a  change  provided  by  law)  the  Joint  Military  Intelligence  Program  or 
the  Tactical  Intelligence  and  Related  Activities  aggregation  for  any  fiscal  year  un- 
less the  Secretary  included  notice  of  the  proposed  change  with  the  budget  justifica- 
tion materials  submitted  to  the  congressional  intelUgence  committees  for  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year.  The  Secretary  shall  include  with  any  such  notice  a  statement  provid- 
ing an  explanation  and  justification  for  the  proposed  change. 
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TITLE   V— DEPARTMENT   OF   DEFENSE   AGEN- 
CnSS  IN  THE  INTELLIGENCE  COMMUNITY 

Subtitle  A — Defense  Intelligence  Agency 

SEC.  501.  DEFENSE  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY  GENERALLY. 

(a)  In  General. — There  is  within  the  Department  of  Defense  a  Defense  Agency 
designated  as  the  Defense  InteUigence  Agency.  The  Director  of  Military  InteUigence 
is  the  head  of  the  Defense  InteUigence  Agency. 

(b)  Supervision. — The  Director  of  Military  Intelligence  shall  carry  out  the  Di- 
rector's responsibilities  as  head  of  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  subject  to  the  authority  and  guidance  of  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence  for  those  activities  that  support  national  intelligence 
requirements. 

SEC.  502.  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  DEFENSE  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY. 

(a)  Production. — The  Director  of  Military  Intelligence,  in  the  Director's  capac- 
ity as  head  of  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  shall  produce  timely,  objective  mili- 
tary and  military-related  intelligence,  independent  of  political  considerations  or  bias 
and  based  upon  all  sources  available  to  the  Intelligence  Community. 

(b)  DISSEMINATION  OF  INTELLIGENCE. — The  Director  shall  ensure  the  appro- 
priate dissemination  of  intelligence  produced  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  to  author- 
ized recipients. 

(c)  Management  of  Joint  Intelligence  Center. — The  Director  shall  manage 
the  Joint  IntelUgence  Center  as  provided  by  section  923  of  Public  Law  102-190  (10 
U.S.C.  201  note;  105  Stat.  1453). 

(d)  Coordination. — The  Director  shall  coordinate  the  exercise  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 924  of  PubHc  Law  102-190  (10  U.S.C.  113  note;  105  Stat.  1454)  of  national  in- 
telligence collections  systems  and  exploitation  organizations  that  would  be  used  to 
provide  intelligence  support,  including  support  of  the  combatant  commands,  during 
a  crisis  or  conflict. 

(e)  Defense  Attache  System. — The  Director  shall  manage  the  Defense  Attache 
system. 

(f)  Additional  Functions. — The  Director  shall  perform  such  additional  services 
of  common  concern  to  the  intelligence  elements  of  the  Department  of  Defense  as  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  determines  can  be  more  efficiently  accomplished  centrally. 

Subtitle  B — Technical  Collection  Agency 

SEC.  521.  establishment  OF  TECHNICAL  COLLECTION  AGENCY. 

(a)  Establishment  of  Agency. — There  is  within  the  Department  of  Defense  a 
Defense  Agency  designated  as  the  Technical  Collection  Agency.  The  mission  of  the 
Technical  Collection  Agency  is  to  collect,  and  to  carry  out  exploitation  of,  all  forms 
of  intelligence  other  than  human  intelligence  and  open-source  intelligence,  including 
the  following: 

(1)  SiGiNT. — Signals  Intelligence. 

(2)  Imint. — Imagery  Intelligence. 

(3)  Masint. — Measurement  and  Signatures  Intelligence. 

(b)  Director. — The  Director  of  the  Technical  Collection  Agency  may  be  a  civil- 
ian employee  of  the  Department  of  Defense  or  an  officer  of  the  Armed  Forces  on 
active  duty.  If  the  Director  is  a  civilian,  or  an  officer  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  a  grade 
below  lieutenant  general  or  vice  admiral,  the  Director  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence.  If  the 
Director  is  an  officer  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  under 
section  601  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  serve  as  Director  in  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant general  or  vice  admiral  (or  above),  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  submit  a 
recommendation  to  the  President  for  such  appointment  only  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

(c)  Supervision  of  Director. — The  Director  carries  out  the  Director's  duties 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  Director's  duties  include  sup- 
porting requirements  for  national  intelligence,  and  the  Director  shall  carry  out  those 
duties  subject  to  tasking  by  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 
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SEC.  522.  SIGINT,  EVIINT,  AND  MASINT  FUNCTIONS. 

The  Director  of  the  Technical  Collection  Agency  shall  be  responsible  for — 

(1)  the  establishing  and  giving  direction  for  the  conduct  of  technical  collec- 
tion intelligence  activities,  including  signals  intelligence  (SIGINT),  imagery  in- 
telligence (IMINT),  and  measurement  and  signatures  intelligence  (MASINT); 

(2)  the  first-phase  (or  initial)  exploitation  of  the  results  of  such  collection; 

(3)  the  dissemination  of  the  product  of  such  collection  in  a  timely  manner 
to  authorized  recipients  within  the  Government;  and 

(4)  the  development  of  processing  and  exploitation  technologies  to  support 
these  fiinctions. 

SEC.  523.  RECONNAISSANCE  SYSTEMS. 

The  Director  of  the  Technical  Collection  Agency  shall  serve  as  the  sole  agent 
within  the  Intelligence  Community  for — 

(1)  the  specification  of  technical  requirements  for  such  reconnaissance  sys- 
tems as  may  be  needed  to  meet  the  signals  intelligence,  imagery  intelligence, 
and  measurement  and  signatures  intelligence  collection  requirements  of  the  In- 
telligence Community;  and 

(2)  the  operation  and  final  disposition  of  such  systems. 

SEC.  524.  APPUCABLE  STATUTES. 

Any  reference  to  the  National  Security  Agency  in  any  provision  of  law,  or  in 
any  directive,  rule,  regulation,  order,  or  other  document  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  treated  for  all  purposes  as  referring  to  the  Technical  Collection  Agency. 

Subtitle  C — Technology  Development  Office 

SEC.  531.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  TECHNOLOGY  DEVELOPMENT  OFFICE. 

(a)  Establishment. — There  is  within  the  Department  of  Defense  a  Technology 
Development  Office,  which  shall  be  headed  by  a  Director. 

(b)  Director. — The  Director  of  the  Technology  Development  Office  may  be  a  ci- 
vilian employee  of  the  Department  of  Defense  or  an  officer  of  the  Armed  Forces  on 
active  duty.  If  the  Director  is  a  civilian,  or  an  officer  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  a  grade 
below  lieutenant  general  or  vice  admiral,  the  Director  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence.  If  the 
Director  is  an  officer  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  under 
section  601  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  serve  as  Director  in  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant general  or  vice  admiral  (or  above),  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  submit  a 
recommendation  to  the  President  for  such  appointment  only  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

(c)  Military  Officer  Serving  as  Director. — If  the  position  of  Director  of  the 
Technology  Development  Office  is  held  by  an  officer  of  the  Armed  Forces  on  the  ac- 
tive-duty list,  the  officer  while  so  serving  shall  hold  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 
or  vice  admiral. 

(d)  Supervision. — The  Director  of  the  Technology  Development  Office  carries 
out  the  Director's  duties  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The 
Director  shall  carry  out  those  duties  to  support  the  needs  for  national  intelligence 
and  is  subject  to  tasking  by  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

SEC.  532.  RESPONSIBILITIES  FOR  SATELUTE  RECONNAISSANCE  SYSTEMS. 

The  Director  of  the  Technology  Development  Office  shall  serve  as  the  sole  agent 
within  the  Intelligence  Community  for  the  conduct  of  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation,  for  procurement,  and  for  launch  of  satellite  reconnaissance  systems 
that  may  be  required  to  satisfy  the  intelligence  collection  requirements  of  the  Intel- 
ligence Community. 

SEC.  533.  ACQUISITION  AND  OPERATION  OF  OTHER  RECONNAISSANCE  AND  SENSOR  SYS- 
TEMS. 

The  Director  of  the  Technology  Development  Office  shall  fiinction  as  the  pri- 
mary agent  within  the  Intelligence  Community  for  the  conduct  of  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  evaluation  and  for  procurement  of  reconnaissance,  surveillance,  and  sen- 
sor systems,  including  airborne  and  maritime  reconnaissance  capabilities  within  the 
National  Foreign  Intelligence  Program  and  the  Joint  Military  Intelligence  Program. 

SEC.  534.  APPUCABLE  LAWS. 

The  provisions  of  section  8  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Act  of  1949  (50 
U.S.C.  403j)  shall  apply  to  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  Technology  Development 
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Office  through  the  National  Foreign  Intelligence  Program  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  provisions  apply  to  funds  appropriated  for  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 


TITLE  VI— NATIONAL  SECURITY  COUNCIL  AND 
RELATED  BOARDS  AND  COMMITTEES 

SEC.  601.  RECODIFICATION  OF  LAWS  RELATING  TO  NATIONAL  SECURITY  COUNCIL  AND  RE- 
LATED BOARDS  AND  COMMITTEES  IN  EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Title  I  of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  title 
heading  and  sections  101  through  107  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"TITLE  I— NATIONAL  SECURITY  COUNCIL  AND 
RELATED  BOARDS  AND  COMMITTEES 

"SEC.  101.  NATIONAL  SECURITY  COUNCIL. 

"(a)  In  General. — There  is  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  the  National 
Security  Council.  The  Council  is  composed  of  the  following: 
"(1)  The  President. 
"(2)  The  Vice  President. 
"(3)  The  Secretary  of  State. 
"(4)  The  Secretary  of  Defense. 
"(b)  Additional  Participants. — Subject  to  the  direction  of  the  President,  the 
following  officers  may  attend  and  participate  in  meetings  of  the  National  Security 
Council: 

"(1)  Director  of  central  intelligence. — The  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence (or,  in  the  Director's  absence,  a  Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intelligence), 
in  the  performance  of  the  Director's  duties  under  this  Act  and  the  Intelligence 
Community  Act. 

"(2)  Chairman  of  the  joint  chiefs  of  staff. — ^The  Chairman  (or,  in  the 
Chairman's  absence,  the  Vice  Chairman)  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  in  the 
Chairman's  role  as  principal  military  adviser  to  the  National  Security  Council. 
"(3)  Director  of  national  drug  control  policy. — The  Director  of  Na- 
tional Drug  Control  Policy,  in  the  Director's  role  as  principal  adviser  to  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  on  national  drug  control  policy,  but  only  through  the 
date  specified  in  section  1009  of  the  National  Narcotics  Leadership  Act  of  1988 
(21  U.S.C.  1506). 

"(4)  Others  designated  by  the  president. — Such  additional  officers  as 
may  be  designated  by  the  President. 

"(c)  Functions. — The  function  of  the  Council  shall  be  to  advise  the  President 
with  respect  to  the  integration  of  domestic,  foreign,  and  military  policies  relating  to 
the  national  security  so  as  to  enable  the  military  services  and  the  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Government  to  cooperate  more  effectively  in  matters  involving 
the  national  security.  In  addition  to  performing  such  other  ftinctions  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  direct,  the  Council  (subject  to  the  direction  of  the  President)  shall,  for  the 
purpose  of  more  effectively  coordinating  the  policies  and  functions  of  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Government  relating  to  the  national  security — 

"(1)  assess  and  appraise  the  objectives,  commitments,  and  risks  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  relation  to  our  actual  and  potential  military  power,  in  the  interest 
of  national  security,  for  the  purpose  of  making  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  connection  therewith;  and 

"(2)  consider  policies  on  matters  of  common  interest  to  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  concerned  with  the  national  security  and  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President  in  connection  therewith. 

"(d)  Recommendations  and  Reports. — The  Council  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
make  such  recommendations  and  such  other  reports  to  the  President  as  it  considers 
appropriate  or  as  the  President  may  require. 

"(e)  Staff. — The  Council  shall  have  a  staff  to  be  headed  by  a  civilian  executive 
secretary  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President.  The  executive  secretary,  subject 
to  the  direction  of  the  Council,  may  subject  to  the  civil-service  laws,  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  perform  such  duties 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Council  in  connection  with  the  performance  of  its  func- 
tions. 
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"SEC.  104.  BOARD  FOR  LOW  INTENSITY  CONFLICT. 

"(a)  Establishment  of  Board. — The  President  shall  establish  within  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  a  board  to  be  known  as  the  'Board  for  Low  Intensity  Con- 
flict'. 

"(b)  Function. — The  principal  function  of  the  board  shall  be  to  coordinate  the 
policies  of  the  United  States  for  low  intensity  conflict. 

"SEC.  105.  NATIONAL  COUNTERINTELUGENCE  POLICY  BOARD. 

"(a)  Establishment  of  Board. — There  is  within  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  a  National  Counterintelligence  PoUcy  Board.  The  Board  shall  report  to 
the  President  through  the  National  Security  Council. 

"(b)  Function  of  the  Board. — The  Board  shall  serve  as  the  principal  mecha- 
nism for — 

"(1)  developing  policies  and  procedures  for  the  approval  of  the  President  to 
govern  the  conduct  of  counterintelligence  activities;  and 

"(2)  resolving  conflicts,  as  directed  by  the  President,  which  may  arise  be- 
tween elements  of  the  Government  which  carry  out  such  activities.". 

SEC.  602.  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  INTELUGENCE. 

Title  I  of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947,  as  amended  by  section  601,  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  inserting  afler  section  101  the  following  new  section  103: 

"SEC.  103.  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  INTELUGENCE. 

"(a)  Establishment  of  Committee. — There  is  established  within  the  National 
Security  Council  a  Committee  on  Foreign  Intelligence.  The  Committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  the  following: 

"(1)  The  Assistant  to  the  President  for  National  Security  Affairs,  who  shall 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  Committee. 

"(2)  The  following  officers  or  their  respective  deputies: 
"(A)  The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 
"(B)  The  Secretary  of  State. 
"(C)  The  Secretary  of  Defense. 
"(D)  The  Attorney  General. 
"(E)  The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
"(3)  Such  other  members  as  the  President  may  designate. 
"(b)  Function. — The  function  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Intelligence  shall 
be— 

"(1)  to  establish,  consistent  with  the  policy  and  objectives  of  the  President, 
the  overall  requirements  and  priorities  for  the  Intelligence  Community;  and 

"(2)  to  assess  regularly,  on  behalf  of  the  President,  how  effectively  the  Intel- 
ligence Community  has  performed  its  responsibilities  under  this  Act  and  the  In- 
telligence Community  Act. 

"(c)  Semiannual  Strategic  Intelligence  Review  Process  With  Congress. — 
Not  less  often  than  every  six  months,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Intelligence  shall 
convene  a  meeting  with  the  members  of  the  congressional  intelligence  committees 
to  conduct  a  comprehensive,  global  strategic  intelligence  review.  Each  semiannusJ 
meeting  shall  review  significant  strategic  intelligence  trends,  strategic  intelligence 
reporting,  and  anticipated  Intelligence  Community  requirements  for  the  following 
six  to  twelve  months.". 

SEC.  603.  PROHIBITION  OF  DIRECT  PARTICIPATION  BY  NATIONAL  SECURITY  COUNCIL  STAFF 
IN  EXECUTION  OF  INTELLIGENCE  OPERATIONS. 

Title  I  of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947,  as  amended  by  sections  601  and 
602,  is  further  amended  by  inserting  after  section  101  the  following  new  section  102: 

"SEC.  102.  PROHIBITION  OF  DIRECT  PARTICIPATION  BY  NSC  STAFF  IN  EXECUTION  OF  INTEL- 
LIGENCE OPERATIONS. 

"An  employee  of,  or  an  individual  detailed  or  assigned  to  the  staff  of,  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  may  not  participate  directly  in  the  execution  of  an  intel- 
ligence operation. '. 
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TITLE  VII— TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING 
AMENDMENTS 

Subtitle  A — ^Amendments  Related  to  Creation  of 
Technical  Collection  Agency 

SEC.  701.  ROLE  AS  DEFENSE  AGENCY. 

(a)  Oversight  of  Defense  Agencies  by  Secretary  of  Defense. — Section  192 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "National  Security  Agen- 
cy" each  place  it  appears  in  subsections(a)(3)  and  (c)){2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Technical  Collection  Agency". 

(b)  Status  as  Combat  Support  Agency. — Section  193  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "National  Security  Agency"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Technical  Collection  Agency"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "National  Security  Agency"  in  the  heading  for  sub- 
section (d)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Technical  Collection  Agency";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "NSA"  in  the  heading  for  subsection  (e)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "TCA". 

(c)  Applicability  of  Personnel  Limitations. — Section  194(d)  of  title  10,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Exclusion"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "shall"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Exclusion  of  TCA.— The  Technical 
Collection  Agency  shall". 

sec.  702.  restatement  OF  NATIONAL  SECURITY  AGENCY  ACT  OF  1959. 

The  National  Security  Agency  Act  of  1959  (50  U.S.C.  402  note)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

"This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Technical  Collection  Agency  Act  of  1996'. 

"SEC.  2.  GENERAL  PERSONNEL  AUTHORITY. 

"(a)  Authority  To  Establish  Positions  and  Appoint  Employees. — The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense — 

"(1)  may  establish  such  positions  in  the  Technical  Collection  Agency  as  may 

be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  such  agency;  and 

"(2)  may  appoint  thereto,  without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  officers 

and  employees. 

"(b)  Pay. — The  rates  of  basic  pay  for  such  positions  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  in  relation  to  the  rates  of  basic  pay  provided  for  in  subpart  D  of 
part  III  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  positions  subject  to  that  title  which  have 
corresponding  levels  of  duties  and  responsibilities.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
law,  no  officer  or  employee  of  the  Technical  Collection  Agency  may  be  paid  basic  pay 
at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  payable  under  section  5376  of  such  title, 
and  not  more  than  70  such  officers  and  employees  may  be  paid  within  the  range 
of  rates  authorized  in  section  5376  of  such  title. 

"SEC.  3.  OTHER  COMPENSATION,  BENEFITS,  INCENTIVES,  AND  ALLOWANCES. 

"The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  provide  officers  and  employees  of  the  Technical 
Collection  Agency  compensation  (in  addition  to  basic  pay),  benefits,  incentives,  and 
allowances  which  are  consistent  with,  and  do  not  exceed  the  levels  authorized  for, 
such  compensation,  benefits,  incentives,  or  allowances  by  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

"SEC.  4.  PROFESSIONAL  ENGINEERING  AND  SCIENTIFIC  POSITIONS. 

"(a)  Authority  To  Establish  Positions. — The  Secretary  of  Defense  may — 

"(1)  establish  in  the  Technical  Collection  Agency  (A)  professional  engineer- 
ing positions  primarily  concerned  with  research  and  development,  and  (B)  pro- 
fessional positions  in  the  physical  and  natural  sciences,  medicine,  and 
cryptology;  and 

"(2)  fix  the  respective  rates  of  pay  of  such  positions  at  rates  equal  to  rates 
of  basic  pay  contained  in  grades  16,  17,  and  18  of  the  General  Schedule  set 
forth  in  section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(b)  Applicability  of  Maximum  Number  for  Whom  Pay  Rates  May  Be 
Paid. — Officers  and  employees  appointed  to  positions  established  under  this  section 
shall  be  in  addition  to  the  number  of  officers  and  employees  appointed  to  positions 
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under  section  2  of  this  Act  who  may  be  paid  at  rates  equal  to  rates  of  basic  pay 
contained  in  grades  16,  17,  and  18  of  the  General  Schedule. 

"SEC.  5.  AUTHORITY  FOR  ADDITIONAL  COMPENSATION  FOR  CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES. 

"Officers  and  employees  of  the  Technical  Collection  Agency  who  are  citizens  or 
nationals  of  the  United  States  may  be  granted  additional  compensation,  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  which  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  not  in 
excess  of  additional  compensation  authorized  by  section  5941  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  employees  whose  rates  of  basic  compensation  are  fixed  by  statute. 

"SEC.  6.  PROTECTION  OF  IDENTITIES  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

"(a)  Nondisclosure  of  Organization,  Functions,  or  Personnel  of  Agen- 
cy.— Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b),  nothing  in  this  Act  or  any  other  law  shall 
be  construed  to  require  the  disclosure  of  the  organization  or  any  function  of  the 
Technical  Collection  Agency,  of  any  information  with  respect  to  the  activities  there- 
of, or  of  the  names,  titles,  salaries,  or  niunber  of  the  persons  employed  by  such 
agency. 

"(b)  Applicability  of  Certain  Reporting  Requirements. — The  reporting  re- 
quirements of  section  1582  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to  positions 
estabUshed  in  the  Technical  Collection  Agency  in  the  manner  provided  by  section 
4  of  this  Act. 

"SEC.  7.  AUTHORITY  TO  LEASE  REAL  PROPERTY  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

"(a)  Authority.— Notwithstanding  section  322  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1932  (40 
U.S.C.  278a),  section  5536  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  section  2675  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  the  Director  of  the  Technical  Collection  Agency,  on  behalf 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  may  lease  real  property  outside  the  United  States,  for 
periods  not  exceeding  ten  years,  for  the  use  of  the  Technical  Collection  Agency  for 
special  cryptologic  activities  and  for  housing  for  personnel  assigned  to  such  activi- 
ties. 

"(b)  Limitation  to  Appropriated  Funds. — The  authority  of  the  Director  of  the 
Technical  Collection  Agency,  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to  make  pay- 
ments under  subsection  (a),  and  under  contracts  for  leases  entered  into  under  sub- 
section (a),  is  effective  for  any  fiscal  year  only  to  the  extent  that  appropriated  funds 
are  available  for  such  purpose. 

"SEC.  8.  BENEFITS  FOR  PERSONNEL  ASSIGNED  TO  SPECIAL  CRYPTOLOGIC  ACTIVITIES  OUT- 
SIDE THE  UNITED  STATES. 

"(a)  Authority  To  Provide  Certain  Benefits. — The  Director  of  the  Technical 
Collection  Agency,  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  may  provide  to  certain  ci- 
vilian and  military  personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense  who  are  assigned  to  spe- 
cial cryptologic  activities  outside  the  United  States  and  who  are  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  the  following: 
"(1)  Allowances  and  benefits — 

"(A)  comparable  to  those  provided  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  members 
of  the  Foreign  Service  under  chapter  9  of  title  I  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  4081  et  seq.)  or  any  other  provision  of  law;  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  selected  personnel  serving  in  circumstances  similar 
to  those  in  which  personnel  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  serve,  com- 
parable to  those  provided  by  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  to  person- 
nel of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

"(2)  Housing  (including  heat,  light,  and  household  equipment)  without  cost 
to  such  personnel,  if  the  Director  of  the  Technical  Collection  Agency,  on  behalf 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  determines  that  it  would  be  in  the  public  interest 
to  provide  such  housing. 

"(3)  Special  retirement  accrual  in  the  same  manner  provided  in  section  303 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act  (50  U.S.C.  2153)  and  in  sec- 
tion 18  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Act  of  1949. 

"(b)  Limitation  to  Appropriated  Funds. — The  authority  of  the  Director  of  the 
Technical  Collection  Agency,  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to  make  pay- 
ments under  subsection  (a)  is  effective  for  any  fiscal  year  only  to  the  extent  that 
appropriated  funds  are  available  for  such  purpose. 

"(c)  Prohibition  of  Duplication  of  Benefits. — Members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
may  not  receive  benefits  under  both  subsection  (a)(1)  and  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  for  the  same  purpose.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  subsection. 

"(d)  Regulations. — Regulations  prescribed  under  subsection  (a)(1)  sh£dl  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
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resentatives  and  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the  Senate  before  such  reg- 
ulations take  effect. 

"SEC.  9.  LANGUAGE  TRAINING  FOR  CRYPTOLOGIC  PERSONNEL. 

"(a)  Language  Training  Programs. — The  Director  of  the  Technical  Collection 
Agency  shall  arrange  for,  and  shall  prescribe  regulations  concerning,  language  and 
language-related  training  programs  for  military  and  civilian  cryptologic  personnel. 
In  establishing  .programs  under  this  section  for  language  and  language-related 
training,  the  Director — 

"(1)  may  provide  for  the  training  and  instruction  to  be  furnished,  including 
functional  and  geographic  area  specializations; 

"(2)  may  arrange  for  training  and  instruction  through  other  Government 
agencies  and,  in  any  case  in  which  appropriate  training  or  instruction  is  un- 
available through  Government  facilities,  through  nongovernmental  facilities 
that  furnish  training  and  instruction  useful  in  the  fields  of  language  and  foreign 
affairs; 

"(3)  may  support  programs  that  furnish  necessary  language  and  language- 
related  skills,  including,  in  any  case  in  which  appropriate  programs  are  unavail- 
able at  Government  facilities,  support  through  contracts,  grants,  or  cooperation 
with  nongovernmental  educational  institutions;  and 

"(4)  may  obtain  by  appointment  or  contract  the  services  of  individuals  to 
serve  as  language  instructors,  Unguists,  or  special  language  project  personnel. 
"(b)  Foreign  Language  Proficiency  Incentives. — (1)  In  order  to  maintain 
necessary  capability  in  foreign  language  skills  and  related  abilities  needed  by  the 
Technical  Collection  Agency,  the  Director,  without  regard  to  subchapter  IV  of  chap- 
ter 55  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  may  provide  special  monetary  or  other  incen- 
tives to  encourage  civilian  cryptologic  personnel  of  the  Agency  to  acquire  or  retain 
proficiency  in  foreign  languages  or  special  related  abilities  needed  by  the  Agency. 
"(2)  In  order  to  provide  linguistic  training  and  support  for  cryptologic  personnel, 
the  Director — 

"(A)  may  pay  all  or  part  of  the  tuition  and  other  expenses  related  to  the 
training  of  personnel  who  are  assigned  or  detailed  for  language  and  language- 
related  training,  orientation,  or  instruction;  and 

"(B)  may  pay  benefits  and  allowances  to  civilian  personnel  in  accordance 
with  chapters  57  and  59  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  to  military  person- 
nel in  accordance  with  chapter  7  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  and  applicable 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  when  such  personnel  are  assigned  to 
training  at  sites  away  from  their  designated  duty  station. 

"(c)  Cryptologic  Linguist  Reserve. — (1)  To  the  extent  not  inconsistent,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  with  the  operation  of  military  cryptologic  re- 
serve units  and  in  order  to  maintain  necessary  capability  in  foreign  language  skills 
and  related  abilities  needed  by  the  Technical  Collection  Agency,  the  Director  may 
establish  a  Cryptologic  Linguist  Reserve. 

"(2)  The  Cryptologic  Linguist  Reserve  may  consist  of  former  or  retired  civilian 
or  military  cryptologic  personnel  of  the  Technical  Collection  Agency  and  of  other 
qualified  individuals,  as  determined  by  the  Director  of  the  Agency.  Each  member 
of  the  Cryptologic  Linguist  Reserve  shall  agree  that,  during  any  period  of  emergency 
(as  determined  by  the  Director),  the  member  shall  return  to  active  civilian  status 
with  the  Technical  Collection  Agency  and  shall  perform  such  linguistic  or  linguistic- 
related  duties  as  the  Director  may  assign. 

"(3)  In  order  to  attract  individuals  to  become  members  of  the  Cryptologic  Lin- 
guist Reserve,  the  Director,  without  regard  to  subchapter  IV  of  chapter  55  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  may  provide  special  monetary  incentives  to  individuals  eligi- 
ble to  become  members  of  the  reserve  who  agree  to  become  members  of  the 
cryptologic  linguist  reserve  and  to  acquire  or  retciin  proficiency  in  foreign  languages 
or  special  related  abilities. 

"(4)  In  order  to  provide  training  and  support  for  members  of  the  Cryptologic 
Linguist  Reserve,  the  Director — 

"(A)  may  pay  all  or  part  of  the  tuition  and  other  expenses  related  to  the 
training  of  individuals  in  the  Cryptologic  Linguist  Reserve  who  are  assigned  or 
detailed  for  language  and  language-related  training,  orientation,  or  instruction; 
and 

"(B)  may  pay  benefits  and  allowances  in  accordance  with  chapters  57  and 
59  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  individuals  in  the  Cryptologic  Linguist  Re- 
serve who  are  assigned  to  training  at  sites  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business. 

"(d)  Service  Agreements. — (1)  The  Director,  before  providing  training  under 
this  section  to  any  individual,  may  obtain  an  agreement  with  that  individual  that — 
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"(A)  in  the  case  of  current  employees,  pertains  to  continuation  of  service  of 
the  employee,  and  repayment  of  the  expenses  of  such  training  for  failvu-e  to  ful- 
fill the  agreement,  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  section  4108  of  title  5,  Unit- 
ed States  Code;  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  individuals  accepted  for  membership  in  the  Cryptologic 
Linguist  Reserve,  pertains  to  return  to  service  when  requested,  and  repayment 
of  the  expenses  of  such  training  for  failure  to  fulfill  the  agreement,  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  section  4108  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
"(2)  The  Director,  under  regulations  prescribed  under  this  section,  may  waive, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  a  right  of  recovery  under  an  agreement  made  under  this  sub- 
section if  it  is  shown  that  the  recovery  would  be  against  equity  and  good  conscience 
or  against  the  public  interest. 

"(e)  Language  Training  for  Family  Members. — (1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2), 
the  Director  may  provide  to  family  members  of  military  and  civilian  cryptologic  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  representational  duties  outside  the  United  States,  in  anticipation 
of  the  assignment  of  such  personnel  outside  the  United  States  or  while  outside  the 
United  States,  appropriate  orientation  and  language  training  that  is  directly  related 
to  the  assignment  abroad. 

"(2)  Language  training  under  paragraph  (1)  may  not  be  provided  to  any  individ- 
ual through  payment  of  the  expenses  of  tuition  or  other  cost  of  instruction  at  a  non- 
Govemment  educational  institution  unless  appropriate  instruction  is  not  available 
at  a  Government  facility. 

"(f)  Waiver  Authority. — The  Director  may  waive  the  applicability  of  any  provi- 
sion of  chapter  41  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  any  provision  of  this  section  if 
he  finds  that  such  waiver  is  important  to  the  performance  of  cryptologic  functions. 
"(g)  Limitation  to  Appropriated  Funds. — The  authority  of  the  Director  to 
enter  into  contracts  or  to  make  grants  under  this  section  is  efiective  for  any  fiscal 
year  only  to  the  extent  that  appropriated  funds  are  available  for  such  purpose. 

"(h)  Regulations. — Regulations  prescribed  under  this  section  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  IntelUgence  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the  Senate  before  such  regulations 
take  effect. 

"(i)  Travel  and  Transportation  Expenses  in  Connection  With  Training 
Outside  the  United  States. — The  Director  of  the  Technical  Collection  Agency,  on 
behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  may,  without  regard  to  section  4109(a)(2)(B)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  pay  travel,  transportation,  storage,  and  subsistence  ex- 
penses under  chapter  57  of  such  title  to  civilian  and  military  personnel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  who  are  assigned  to  duty  outside  the  United  States  for  a  period 
of  one  year  or  longer  which  involves  cryptologic  training,  language  training,  or  relat- 
ed disciplines. 

"SEC.  10.  PROTECTION  OF  FACILITIES  BY  GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION. 

"The  Administrator  of  General  Services,  upon  the  application  of  the  Director  of 
the  Technical  Collection  Agency,  may  provide  for  the  protection  in  accordance  with 
section  3  of  the  Act  of  June  1,  1948  (40  U.S.C.  318b),  of  certain  facilities  (as  des- 
ignated by  the  Director  of  such  Agency)  which  are  under  the  administration  and 
control  of,  or  are  used  by,  the  Technical  Collection  Agency  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  such  facilities  were  property  of  the  United  States  over  which  the  United  States 
has  acquired  exclusive  or  concurrent  criminal  jurisdiction. 

"SEC.  11.  senior  cryptologic  executive  service. 

"(a)  Authority  To  Establish  SCES. — (1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  (or  his  des- 
ignee) may  by  regulation  establish  a  personnel  system  for  senior  civilian  cryptologic 
personnel  in  the  Technical  Collection  Agency  to  be  known  as  the  Senior  Cryptologic 
Executive  Service.  The  regulations  establishing  the  Senior  Cryptologic  Executive 
Service  shall  do  the  following: 

"(A)  Meet  the  requirements  set  forth  in  section  3131  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  the  Senior  Executive  Service. 

"(B)  Provide  that  positions  in  the  Senior  Cryptologic  Executive  Service  meet 
requirements  that  are  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  section  3132(a)(2)  of 
such  title. 

"(C)  Provide,  without  regard  to  section  2,  rates  of  pay  for  the  Senior 
Cryptologic  Executive  Service  that  are  not  in  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  or 
less  than  the  minimum  rate  of  basic  pay  established  for  the  Senior  Executive 
Service  under  section  5382  of  such  title,  and  that  are  adjusted  at  the  same  time 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  rates  of  basic  pay  for  the  Senior  Executive  Service 
are  adjusted. 
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"(D)  Provide  a  performance  appraisal  system  for  the  Senior  Cryptologic  Ex- 
ecutive Service  that  conforms  to  the  provisions  of  subchapter  II  of  chapter  43 
of  such  title. 

"(E)  Provide  for  removal  consistent  with  section  3592  of  such  title,  and  re- 
moval or  suspension  consistent  with  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  section  7543 
of  such  title  (except  that  any  hearing  or  appeal  to  which  a  member  of  the  Senior 
Cryptologic  Executive  Service  is  entitled  shall  be  held  or  decided  pursuant  to 
procedures  established  by  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense). 

"(F)  Permit  the  payment  of  performance  awards  to  members  of  the  Senior 
Cryptologic  Executive  Service  consistent  with  the  provisions  applicable  to  per- 
formance awards  under  section  5384  of  such  title. 

"(G)  Provide  that  members  of  the  Senior  Cryptologic  Executive  Service  may 
be  granted  sabbatical  leaves  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  section  3396(c)  of 
such  title. 

"(H)  Provide  for  the  recertification  of  members  of  the  Senior  Cryptologic  Ex- 
ecutive Service  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  section  3393a  of  such  title. 
"(2)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may— 

"(A)  make  applicable  to  the  Senior  Cryptologic  Executive  Service  any  of  the 
provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  applicable  to  applicants  for  or  mem- 
bers of  the  Senior  Executive  Service;  and 

"(B)  appoint,  promote,  and  assign  individuals  to  positions  established  with- 
in the  Senior  Cryptologic  Executive  Service  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  appointments  and  other  personnel  actions 
in  the  competitive  service. 

"(3)  The  President,  based  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
may  award  ranks  to  members  of  the  Senior  Cryptologic  Executive  Service  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  provisions  of  section  4507  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  section,  the  Director  of  the 
Technical  Collection  Agency  may  detail  or  assign  any  member  of  the  Senior 
Cryptologic  Executive  Service  to  serve  in  a  position  outside  the  Technical  Collection 
Agency  in  which  the  member's  expertise  and  experience  may  be  of  benefit  to  the 
Technical  Collection  Agency  or  another  Government  agency.  Ajiy  such  member  shall 
not  by  reason  of  such  detail  or  assignment  lose  any  entitlement  or  status  associated 
with  membership  in  the  Senior  Cryptologic  Executive  Service. 

"(b)  Merit  Pay  System. — The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  by  regulation  establish 
a  merit  pay  system  for  such  employees  of  the  Techniced  Collection  Agency  as  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  considers  appropriate.  The  merit  pay  system  shall  be  designed 
to  carry  out  purposes  consistent  with  those  set  forth  in  section  5401(a)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

"(c)  Limitation  on  Total  Compensation. — Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  allow  the  aggregate  amount  payable  to  a  member  of  the  Senior  Cryptologic 
Executive  Service  under  this  section  during  any  fiscal  year  to  exceed  the  annual 
rate  payable  for  positions  at  level  I  of  the  Executive  Schedule  in  effect  at  the  end 
of  such  year. 

"SEC.  12.  grants  for  CRYPTOLOGIC  RESEARCH. 

"(a)  Grant  Authority. — The  Director  of  the  Technical  Collection  Agency  may 
make  grants  to  private  individuals  and  institutions  for  the  conduct  of  cryptologic  re- 
search. An  application  for  a  grant  under  this  section  may  not  be  approved  unless 
the  Director  determines  that  the  award  of  the  grant  would  be  clearly  consistent  with 
the  national  security. 

"(b)  Applicable  Law. — The  grant  program  established  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  Federal  Grant  and  Cooperative  Agreement  Act 
of  1977  (41  U.S.C.  501  et  seq.)  to  the  extent  that  such  Act  is  consistent  with  and 
in  accordance  with  section  6  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  Limitation  to  Approprl\ted  Funds. — The  authority  of  the  Director  to 
make  grants  under  this  section  is  effective  for  any  fiscal  year  only  to  the  extent  that 
appropriated  funds  are  available  for  such  purpose. 

"SEC.  13.  AVAILABIUTY  OF  CERTAIN  APPROPRIATIONS. 

"Funds  appropriated  to  an  entity  of  the  Federal  Government  other  than  an  ele- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Defense  that  have  been  specifically  appropriated  for  the 
purchase  of  cryptologic  equipment,  materials,  or  services  with  respect  to  which  the 
Technical  Collection  Agency  has  been  designated  as  the  central  source  of  procure- 
ment for  the  Government  shall  remain  available  for  a  period  of  three  fiscal  years. 
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"SEC.  14.  PROTECTION  OF  AGENCY  NAME  FROM  UNAUTHORIZED  USE. 

"(a)  Prohibition  on  Unauthorized  Use. — No  person  may,  except  with  the 
written  permission  of  the  Director  of  the  Technical  Collection  Agency,  knowingly  use 
the  words  'Technical  Collection  Agency',  the  initisils  'TCA',  the  seal  of  the  Technical 
Collection  Agency,  or  any  colorable  imitation  of  such  words,  initials,  or  seal  in  con- 
nection with  any  merchandise,  impersonation,  solicitation,  or  commercial  activity  in 
a  manner  reasonably  calculated  to  convey  the  impression  that  such  use  is  approved, 
endorsed,  or  authorized  by  the  Technical  Collection  Agency. 

"(b)  Enforcement. — Whenever  it  appears  to  the  Attorney  General  that  any  per- 
son is  engaged  or  is  about  to  engage  in  an  act  or  practice  which  constitutes  or  will 
constitute  conduct  prohibited  by  subsection  (a),  the  Attorney  General  may  initiate 
a  civil  proceeding  in  a  district  court  of  the  United  States  to  enjoin  such  act  or  prac- 
tice. Such  court  shall  proceed  as  soon  as  practicable  to  the  hearing  and  determina- 
tion of  such  action  and  may,  at  any  time  before  final  determination,  enter  such  re- 
straining orders  or  prohibitions,  or  take  such  other  action  as  is  warranted,  to  pre- 
vent injury  to  the  United  States  or  to  any  person  or  class  of  persons  for  whose  pro- 
tection the  action  is  brought. 

"SEC.  15.  RECRUITMENT  OF  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL. 

"(a)  Purpose. — The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  establish  an  undergraduate 
training  program,  which  may  lead  to  the  baccalaureate  degree,  to  facilitate  the  re- 
cruitment of  individuals,  particularly  minority  high  school  students,  with  a  dem- 
onstrated capability  to  develop  skills  critical  to  the  mission  of  the  Technical  Collec- 
tion Agency,  including  mathematics,  computer  science,  engineering,  and  foreign  lan- 
guages. 

"(b)  ASSIGNMENT  OF  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYEES.— The  Secretary  of  Defense  may,  in 
the  Secretary's  discretion,  assign  civilian  employees  of  the  Technical  Collection 
Agency  as  students  at  accredited  professional,  technical,  and  other  institutions  of 
higher  learning  for  training  at  the  undergraduate  level  in  skills  critical  to  effective 
performance  of  the  mission  of  the  Agency. 

"(c)  Limitation  to  Appropriated  Funds. — The  Technical  Collection  Agency 
may  pay,  directly  or  by  reimbursement  to  employees,  expenses  incident  to  assign- 
ments under  subsection  (b),  in  any  fiscal  year  only  to  the  extent  that  appropriated 
funds  are  available  for  such  purpose. 

"(d)  Employee  Agreement. — (1)  To  be  eligible  for  assignment  under  subsection 
(b),  an  employee  of  the  Agency  must  agree  in  writing  to  the  following: 

"(A)  To  continue  in  the  service  of  the  Agency  for  the  period  of  the  assign- 
ment and  to  complete  the  educational  course  of  training  for  which  the  employee 
is  assigned. 

"(B)  To  continue  in  the  service  of  the  Agency  following  completion  of  the 
assignment  for  a  period  of  one-and-a-half  years  for  each  year  of  the  assignment 
or  part  thereof 

"(C)  To  reimburse  the  United  States  for  the  total  cost  of  education  (exclud- 
ing the  employee's  pay  and  allowances)  provided  under  this  section  to  the  em- 
ployee if,  before  the  employee's  completing  the  educational  course  of  training  for 
which  the  employee  is  assigned,  the  assignment  or  the  employee's  employrnent 
with  the  Agency  is  terminated  either  by  the  Agency  due  to  misconduct  by  the 
employee  or  by  the  employee  voluntarily. 

"(D)  To  reimburse  the  United  States  if,  after  completing  the  educational 
course  of  training  for  which  the  employee  is  assigned,  the  employee's  employ- 
ment with  the  Agency  is  terminated  either  by  the  Agency  due  to  misconduct  by 
the  employee  or  by  the  employee  voluntarily,  before  the  employee's  completion 
of  the  service  obligation  period  described  in  subparagraph  (B),  in  an  amount 
that  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  cost  of  the  education  (excluding  the  em- 
ployee's pay  and  allowances)  provided  to  the  employee  as  the  unserved  portion 
of  the  service  obligation  period  described  in  subparagraph  (B)  bears  to  the  total 
period  of  the  service  obligation  described  in  subparagraph  (B). 
"(2)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3),  the  obligation  to  reimburse  the  United  States 
under  an  agreement  described  in  paragraph  (1),  including  interest  due  on  such  obli- 
gation, is  for  all  purposes  a  debt  owing  the  United  States. 

"(3)(A)  A  discharge  in  bankruptcy  under  title  11,  United  States  Code,  shall  not 
release  a  person  from  an  obligation  to  reimburse  the  United  States  required  under 
an  agreement  described  in  paragraph  (1)  if  the  final  decree  of  the  discharge  in  bank- 
ruptcy is  issued  within  five  years  after  the  last  day  of  the  combined  period  of  service 
obligation  described  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (1). 

"(B)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  release  a  person,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from 
the  obligation  to  reimburse  the  United  States  under  an  agreement  described  in 
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paragraph  (1)  when,  in  the  Secretary's  discretion,  the  Secretary  determines  that  eq- 
uity or  the  interests  of  the  United  States  so  require. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  permit  an  employee  assigned  under  this  sec- 
tion who,  before  commencing  a  second  academic  year  of  such  assignment,  volun- 
tarily terminates  the  assignment  or  the  employee's  emplojrment  with  the  Agency,  to 
satisfy  his  obligation  under  an  agreement  described  in  paragraph  (1)  to  reimburse 
the  United  States  by  reimbursement  according  to  a  schedule  of  monthly  payments 
which  results  in  completion  of  reimbursement  by  a  date  five  years  after  the  date 
of  termination  of  the  assignment  or  employment  or  earlier  at  the  option  of  the  em- 
ployee. 

"(e)  Disclosure  to  Educational  Institution  of  Agency  Affiliation  of  Em- 
ployee.— (1)  When  an  employee  is  assigned  under  this  section  to  an  institution,  the 
Agency  shall  disclose  to  the  institution  to  which  the  employee  is  assigned  that  the 
Agency  employs  the  employee  and  that  the  Agency  funds  the  employee's  education. 

"(2)  Agency  efforts  to  recruit  individuals  at  educational  institutions  for  partici- 
pation in  the  undergraduate  training  program  established  by  this  section  shall  be 
made  openly  and  according  to  the  common  practices  of  universities  and  employers 
recruiting  at  such  institutions. 

"(f)  Inapplicability  of  Certain  Laws. — Chapter  41  of  title  5  and  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  section  3324  of  title  31,  United  States  Code,  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  this  section. 

"(g)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  implement  this  section. 

"SEC.  17.  AUTHORITY  TO  PAY  CERTAIN  EXPENSES  FOR  EMPLOYEES  DYING  WHILE  ON  ROTA- 
TIONAL TOUR  OF  duty  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

"(a)  Authority. — The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  pay  the  expenses  referred  to  in 
section  5742(b)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  in  the  case  of  any  employee  of  the 
Technical  Collection  Agency  who  dies  while  on  a  rotational  tour  of  duty  within  the 
United  States  or  while  in  transit  to  or  from  such  tour  of  duty. 

"(b)  Definition. — For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'rotational  tour  of 
duty',  with  respect  to  an  employee,  means  a  permanent  change  of  station  involving 
the  transfer  of  the  employee  from  the  Technical  Collection  Agency  headquarters  to 
another  post  of  duty  for  a  fixed  period  established  by  regulation  to  be  followed  at 
the  end  of  such  period  by  a  permanent  change  of  station  involving  a  transfer  of  the 
employee  back  to  such  headquarters.". 

Subtitle  B — ^Amendments  Related  to  Creation  of 
Clandestine  Service 

SEC  711.  CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY  ACT  OF  1949. 

(a)  Definitions.— Section  1(a)  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Act  of  1949 
(50  U.S.C.  403a(a))  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  the  Clandestine  Service"  after 
"Central  Intelligence  Agency". 

(b)  SEAL.^Section  2  of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C.  403b)  is  amended  by  inserting  "and 
the  Clandestine  Service"  aft«r  "Central  Intelligence  Agency". 

(c)  Procurement  Authorities.— Sections  3(a)  and  3(e)  of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
403c(a)  and  (e))  are  amended  by  striking  "Central  Intelligence  Agency"  and  inserting 
"Agency". 

(d)  General  Authorities. — Section  5  of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C.  403f)  is  amended 
by  striking  "Central  Intelligence  Agency"  and  inserting  "Agency". 

(e)  Misuse  of  Agency  Name,  Initials,  or  Seal. — Section  13(a)  of  such  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  403m(a))  is  amended  by  striking  "the  words  'Central  Intelligence  Agency',  the 
initials  'CIA',  the  seal  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency"  and  inserting  "the  words 
'Central  Intelligence  Agency'  or  'the  Clandestine  Service',  the  initials  'CIA'  or  'CS', 
the  seal  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  or  the  Clandestine  Service  ". 

(f)  Disability  Retirement  and  Death-In-Service  Benefits:  Conforming 
Amendments  and  Technical  Correction. — Section  19  of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C.  403s) 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "Central  Intelligence  Agency"  in  the  matter  preceding  sub- 
section (a)(1)  and  inserting  "Agency"; 

(2)  by  striking  "Central  Intelligence  Agency"  in  the  matter  preceding  sub- 
section (b)(1)  and  inserting  "Agency";  and 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (b)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  is  survived  by  a  surviving  spouse,  former  spouse,  or  child  as  defined 
in  section  102  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act,  who  would 
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otherwise  be  entitled  to  an  annuity  under  section  8341  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code—". 

SEC.  712.  CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY  RETIREMENT  SYSTEM. 

(a)  Definition  of  Agency. — Section  101(1)  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Retirement  Act  (50  U.S.C.  2001(1))  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  the  Clandestine 
Service"  after  "Agency". 

(b)  CIARDS  System.— Section  201(a)(1)  of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C.  2011(a)(1))  is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  the  Clandestine  Service"  after  "Central  Intelligence 
Agency"  the  first  place  it  appears. 

SEC.  713.  CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY  VOLUNTARY  SEPARATION  PAY  ACT. 

Section  2  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Voluntary  Separation  Pay  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  403-4)  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  the  Clandestine  Service"  after  "Central 
Intelligence  Agency"  each  place  it  appears. 

SEC.  714.  AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  5,  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 

Title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  305(a)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(6)  and  by  striking  out  paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(7)  the  Clandestine  Service; 

"(8)  the  Technical  Collection  Agency,  Department  of  Defense;  or 

"(9)  the  Technology  Development  Office,  Department  of  Defense.". 

(2)  Section  306(f)  is  amended  by  inserting  "Clandestine  Service,"  after 
"Central  Intelligence  Agency,". 

(3)  Section  552a(j)(l)  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  the  Clandestine  Service" 
after  "Agency". 

(4)  Sections  2302(a)(2)(CKii),  3102(a)(1)(B),  4301(l)(ii),  4701(a)(1)(B)  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "the  National  Security  Agency,"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  Clandestine  Service,  the  Technical  Collection  Agency,  the  Tech- 
nology Development  Office,". 

(5)  Section  2305  is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  102  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  1947  (61  Stat.  495;  50  U.S.C.  403),"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subtitle  A  of  title  I  of  the  Intelligence  Community  Act,  [Q:  Other  sections  of 
the  Intelligence  Community  Act?]". 

(6)  Section  2953(b)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(2),  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof";  or",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(4)  the  Clandestine  Service.". 

(7)  Section  3401(1)  is  amended  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (vi), 
by  striking  out  clause  (vii)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(vii)  the  Clandestine  Service; 

"(viii)  the  Technical  Collection  Agency;  and 

"(ix)  the  Technology  Development  Office;  and". 

(8)  Section  5102  is  amended  by  striking  out  clause  (vii),  by  redesignating 
clauses  (viii)  and  (x)  as  clauses  (vii)  and  (viii),  respectively,  and  by  adding  after 
clause  (viii)  (as  so  redesignated)  the  following: 

"(ix)  the  Clandestine  Service; 

"(x)  the  Technical  Collection  Agency;  and 

"(xi)  the  Technology  Development  Office;". 

(9)  Section  5342(a)(1)  is  amended  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (G),  by  re- 
designating subparagraphs  (H),  (I)  and  (K),  as  subparagraphs  (G),  (H)  and  (I), 
respectively,  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (H)  (as  so  redesig- 
nated), and  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (I)  the  following: 

"(J)  the  Clandestine  Service; 

"(K)  the  Technical  Collection  Agency;  or 

"(L)  the  Technology  Development  Office;". 

(10)  Section  5727(e)(1)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A),  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (B)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  or",  and  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (B)  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(C)  the  Clandestine  Service.". 

(11)  Section  5948(g)(1)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and  the  Clandestine  Service"  after  "Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency"  the  second  place  it  appears  in  subparagraph  (F);  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "the  National  Security  Agency"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  Technical  Collection  Agency  and  the  Technology  Development 
Office". 
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(12)(A)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6339(a)  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
paragraph (C)  and  redesignating  subparagraph  (D)  as  subparagraph  (C),  by 
striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (C)  (as  so  redesignated),  by  redes- 
ignating subparagraph  (E)  as  subparagraph  (G),  and  by  inserting  after  subpara- 
graph (C)  (as  so  redesignated)  the  following: 
"(D)  the  Clandestine  Service; 
"(E)  the  Technical  Collection  Agency; 
"(F)  the  Technology  Development  Office;  and". 
(B)  Paragraph  (2)  of  such  section  is  amended  by  striking  out  subparagraph 
(C)  and  redesignating  subparagraph  (D)  as  subparagraph  (C),  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (C)  (as  so  redesignated),  by  redesignating  sub- 
paragraph (E)  as  subparagraph  (G)  and  in  that  subparagraph  by  striking  out 
"(1)(E)"  both  places  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(1)(G)",  and  by  in- 
serting after  subparagraph  (C)  (as  so  redesignated)  the  following: 

"(D)  with  respect  to  the  Clandestine  Service,  the  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence; 

"(E)  with  respect  to  the  Technical  Collection  Agency,  the  Director  of  the 
Technical  Collection  Agency; 

"(F)  with  respect  to  the  Technology  Development  Office,  the  Director  of 
the  Technology  Development  Office;  and". 

(13)  Section  7103(a)(3)  is  amended  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (D)  and  re- 
designating subparagraphs  (E),  (F),  and  (G)  as  subparagraphs  (D),  (E),  and  (F), 
respectively,  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (E)  (as  so  redesig- 
nated), and  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (F)  the  following: 

"(G)  the  Clandestine  Service; 

"(H)  the  Technical  Collection  Agency;  or 

"(I)  the  Technology  Development  Office;  ". 

(14)  Section  7323(b)(2)(B)(i)  is  amended  by  striking  out  subclause  (VI),  re- 
designating subclauses  (VII)  through  (XII)  as  subclauses  (XI)  through  (XVI),  re- 
spectively, and  by  inserting  after  subclause  (V)  the  following: 

"(VI)  the  Clandestine  Service; 
"(VII)  the  Technical  Collection  Agency; 
"(VIII)  the  Technology  Development  Office; 
"(IX)  the  Infrastructure  Support  Office; 
"(X)  the  Community  Management  Staff;". 

(15)  Section  7511(b)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  ",  the  Clandestine  Service,"  after  "Central  Intelligence 
Agency"  in  paragraph  (7);  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "the  National  Security  Agency,"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  Technical  Collection  Agency,  the  Technology  Development  Of- 
fice,". 

(16)  Section  8347(n)(l)(A)  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  of  the  Clandestine 
Service"  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof 

(17)  Section  8351(d)  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  the  Clandestine  Service" 
after  "Central  Intelligence  Agency". 

(18)  Section  8461  is  amended — 

(A)  in  subsection  (j)(l) — 

(i)  by  inserting  "or  of  the  Clandestine  Service"  before  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (A);  and 

(ii)  by  inserting  "or  of  the  Clandestine  Service"  after  "Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency"  in  subparagraph  (F); 

(B)  in  subsection  (k) — 

(i)  by  inserting  "or  of  the  Clandestine  Service"  before  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1)(A); 

(ii)  by  inserting  "or  of  the  Clandestine  Service"  after  "Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency"  in  paragraph  (1)(D);  and 

(iii)  by  inserting  "or  of  the  Clandestine  Service"  after  "Central  In- 
telUgence  Agency"  in  paragraph  (2);  and 

(C)  in  subsection  (1),  by  inserting  "or  of  the  Clandestine  Service"  after 
"Central  Intelligence  Agency". 

(19)  Subsections  (b)(1),  (b)(3),  and  (c)  of  section  9101  are  amended  by  insert- 
ing "the  Clandestine  Service,"  after  "Central  Intelligence  Agency,"  each  place  it 
appears. 

SEC.  715.  AMENDMENTS  TO  LAWS  CODIFIED  IN  THE  APPENDICES  OF  TITLE  5,  UNITED  STATES 
CODE. 

(a)  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act. — Section  4(b)  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  (5  U.S.C.  App.)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
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graph  (1),  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof";  or",  and  by  adding  after  paragraph  (2)  the  following: 
"(3)  the  Clandestine  Service.". 

(b)  Inspector  General  Act. — Section  SGKaKl)  of  the  Inspector  General  Act  (5 
U.S.C.  App.)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (E),  by  in- 
serting "or"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (F),  and  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (F) 
the  following: 

"(G)  the  Clandestine  Service;". 

(c)  Ethics  in  Government  Act. — Section  105  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act 
of  1978  (5  U.S.C.  App.)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ",  the  Clandestine  Service,"  after  "Central  Intelligence 
Agency,"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or  the  National  Security  Agency,"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  Technical  Collection  Agency,  or  the  Technology  Development  Of- 
fice,". 

SEC.  716.  REPORT  ON  DETAILED  PERSONNEL 

Section  617  of  Public  Law  103-123  (107  Stat.  1263)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2); 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the  following: 
"(2)  the  Clandestine  Service;"; 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (4)  through  (7)  as  paragraphs  (6)  through 
(9),  respectively;  and 

(4)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the  following: 
"(4)  the  Technical  Collection  Agency; 

"(5)  the  Technology  Development  Office;". 

Subtitle  C — ^Amendments  Related  to  Inspector 
General  for  the  Intelligence  Community 

SEC  72L  INSPECTOR  GENERAL  FOR  THE  INTELUGENCE  COMMUNITY. 

(a)  Expansion  of  Role  of  Inspector  General  of  the  CIA. — Subsection  (a)  of 
section  17  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Act  of  1949  (50  U.S.C.  403q)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out  "Agency"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Intelligence  Community';  and 

(2)  in  the  matter  following  paragraph  (4),  by  striking  out  "established  in  the 
Agency"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "established  within  the  Intelligence  Com- 
munity". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments. — 

(1)  Section  17  of  such  Act  is  further  amended — 

(A)  in  subsections  (b),  (c)(1),  (d)(1)(A),  and  (d)(1)(F),  by  striking  out 
"Agency"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Intelligence  Community";  and 

(B)  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (e),  by  striking  out  "Agency" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "element  of  the  Intelligence  Community". 

(2)  The  heading  of  such  section  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  17.  INSPECTOR  GENERAL  FOR  THE  INTELLIGENCE  COMMUNITY.". 

(c)  Rate  of  Pay. — Section  5316  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Inspector  General,  Central  Intelligence  Agency"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Inspector  General  for  the  Intelligence  Community.". 


Subtitle  D — Repeals  of  Provisions  Recodified  in 

New  Act 

SEC.  741.  CONFORMING  REPEALS. 

(a)  Fiscal  Year  1996  Intelligence  Authorization  Act. — Section  306  of  the 
Intelligence  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1996  (Public  Law  104-93;  50  U.S.C. 
435  note;  109  Stat.  966)  is  repealed. 

(b)  Fiscal  Year  1995  Intelligence  Authorization  Act. — The  following  provi- 
sions of  the  Intelligence  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1995  (Public  Law  103- 
359)  are  repealed: 

(1)  Section  603  (50  U.S.C.  403-3;  108  Stat.  3433). 
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(2)  Section  811  (50  U.S.C.  402a;  108  Stat.  3455). 

(c)  Fiscal  Year  1992  Intelligence  Authorization  Act.— Section  403  of  the 
Intelligence  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1992  (Public  Law  102-183;  50  U.S.C. 
403-2;  105  Stat.  1267)  is  repealed: 

(d)  National  Security  Act  of  1947. — Section  109  of  the  National  Security  Act 
of  1947  (50  U.S.C.  404d)  is  repealed. 

(e)  Fiscal  Year  1995  Defense  Appropriations  Act. — The  following  provisions 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1995  (Public  Law  103-335),  are 

(1)  Section  8131  (50  U.S.C.  403-2a  note;  108  Stat.  2653). 

(2)  Section  8154  (10  U.S.C.  384  note;  50  U.S.C.  403f  note;  108  Stat.  2658). 

(f)  Fiscal  Year  1994  Defense  Appropriations  Act. — The  following  provisions 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1994  (Public  Law  103-139),  are 

(1)  Section  8104  (50  U.S.C.  403j  note;  107  Stat.  1463). 

(2)  Section  8107  (50  U.S.C.  414  note;  107  Stat.  1464). 

(g)  Title  10,  United  States  Code.— Section  201  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  repealed.  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  subchapter  II  of  chapter 
8  of  such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section  201. 


Subtitle  E — Other  Amendments 

SEC.  751.  national  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1947. 

(a)  Table  of  Contents. — The  table  of  contents  in  the  first  section  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  after  the  item  relating  to  section  2  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  3.  Definitions."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  items  relating  to  the  heading  for  title  I  and  sections 
101  through  107  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


"Title  I — National  Security  Council  and  Related  Boards  and 

Committees 

"Sec.  101.  National  Security  Council. 

"Sec.   102.  Committee  on  Foreign  Intelligence. 

"Sec.   103.  Board  for  Low  Intensity  Conflict. 

"Sec.   104.  National  Counterintelligence  Policy  Board."; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section  109  and  the  item  following 
that  item  (relating  to  section  104);  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  items  relating  to  sections  202  through  204.  208 
through  214,  301,  302,  and  304  through  306. 

(b)  Format  Amendments. — Title  IX  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  in  section  904  (50  U.S.C.  441c),  by  striking  out  "required  to  be  imposed 

by"  and  all  that  follows  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "required  to  be  imposed 

by  any  of  the  following  provisions  of  law: 

"(1)  The  Chemical  and  Biological  Weapons  Control  and  Warfare  Elimination 

Act  of  1991  (title  III  of  Public  Law  102-182). 

"(2)  The  Nuclear  Proliferation  Prevention  Act  of  1994  (title  VIII  of  Public 

Law  103-236). 

"(3)  Section  IIB  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App. 

2410b). 

"(4)  Chapter  7  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2797  et  seq.). 
"(5)  The  Iran-Iraq  Arms  Non-Proliferation  Act  of  1992  (title  XVI  of  Public 

Law  102-484). 

"(6)  The  following  provisions  of  annual  appropriations  Acts: 

"(A)  Section  573  of  the  Foreign  Operations,  Export  Financing,  and  Re- 
lated Programs  Appropriations  Act,  1994  (Public  Law  103-87;  107  Stat. 
972). 

"(B)  Section  563  of  the  Foreign  Operations,  Export  Financing,  and  Re- 
lated Programs  Appropriations  Act,  1995  (Public  Law  103-306;  108  Stat. 
1649). 
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"(C)  Section  552  of  the  Foreign  Operations,  Export  Financing,  and  Re- 
lated Programs  Appropriations  Act,  1996  (Public  Law  104-107;  110  Stat. 
741). 

"(7)  Comparable  provisions.";  and 
(2)  in  section  905  (50  U.S.C.  44 Id),  by  striking  out  "on  the  date  which  is 

one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 

thereof  "on  January  6,  1997". 

SEC.  752.  TITLE  5,  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 

Section  5324  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Deputy 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Deputy  Directors  of 
Central  Intelligence  (2)". 

TITLE  VIII— TRANSFER  OF  FUNCTIONS, 
SAVINGS  PROVISIONS,  AND  EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Subtitle  A — Transfers  of  Functions  to  Intelligence 
Community  Agencies  Other  than  Agencies  in 
Department  of  Defense 

SEC.  801.  TRANSFER  OF  FUNCTIONS  TO  CLANDESTINE  SERVICE. 

(a)  Transfer. — The  following  functions,  as  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  title,  are  transferred  to  the  Clandestine  Service  as  of  the  effective 
date  of  this  title: 

(1)  Functions  vested  in  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  or  the  Director  of 
Centred  Intelligence  which  were  performed  through  the  Deputy  Director  for  Op- 
erations. 

(2)  Such  additional  analytical  and  science  and  technology  functions  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  as  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  determines 
are  related  to  the  functions  transferred  under  paragraph  (1). 

(3)  Functions  relating  to  clandestine  collection  activities  vested  in  the  De- 
fense Human  Intelligence  Service  in  the  Department  of  Defense,  as  specified 
jointly  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

(b)  Abolition  of  DDO. — The  Directorate  of  Operations  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  is  abolished. 

(c)  Abolition  of  S&T  Directorate. — The  Directorate  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  is  abolished. 

(d)  Abolition  of  Administration  Directorate. — The  Directorate  of  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  is  abolished. 

SEC.  802.  ABOUTION  OF  NATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE  COUNCIL. 

The  National  Intelligence  Council  is  abolished. 

Subtitle  B — Transfers  of  Functions  to  Intelligence 
Community  Agencies  in  Department  of  Defense 

SEC.  811.  TRANSFER  OF  FUNCTIONS  TO  TECHNICAL  COLLECTION  AGENCY. 

The  following  functions,  as  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the  effective  date  of  this 
title,  are  transferred  to  the  Director  of  the  Technical  Collection  Agency  as  of  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  title: 

(1)  National  Security  Agency  Functions. — Functions  vested  in  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency  or  the  Director  of  that  Agency. 

(2)  National  Reconnaissance  Office  Functions. — Functions  vested  in 
the  National  Reconnaissance  Office  or  the  Director  of  that  Office,  as  specified 
jointly  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

(3)  Central  Imagery  Office  Functions. — Functions  vested  in  the  Central 
Imagery  Office  or  the  Director  of  that  Office. 
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SEC.  812.  TRANSFER  OF  FUNCTIONS  TO  TECHNICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OFFICE. 

The  following  functions,  as  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the  effective  date  of  this 
title,  are  transferred  to  the  Director  of  the  Technical  Development  Office  as  of  the 
effective  date  of  this  title: 

(1)  Functions  of  the  National  Reconnaissance  Office,  as  specified  jointly  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

(2)  Functions  of  the  Defense  Airborne  Reconnaissance  Office,  as  specified 
jointly  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

(3)  The  Directorate  of  Science  and  Technology  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  as  specified  jointly  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence. 

SEC.  813.  ABOLITION  OF  PREVIOUS  DEFENSE  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  INTELUGENCE  COMMU- 
NITY. 

(a)  Abolition  of  National  Security  Agency. — The  National  Security  Agency 
is  abolished. 

(b)  Abolition  of  National  Reconnaissance  Office.— The  National  Recon- 
naissance Office  is  abolished. 

(c)  Abolition  of  Central  Imagery  Office.— The  Central  Imagery  Office  is 
abolished. 


Subtitle  C — General  Transfer  Provisions 

SEC.  821.  TRANSFER  OF  FUNCTIONS. 

(a)  In  General. — In  order  to  carry  out  the  transfers  made  by  subtitles  A  and 
B  of  this  title,  there  are  transferred  to  each  transferee  agency  all  functions  which 
the  head  of  the  transferor  agency  exercised  on  the  day  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  title  (including  all  related  functions  of  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  transferor 
agency)  which  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  determines  are  vested  by  this  Act 
in  the  transferee  agency  or  are  otherwise  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  transferee  agency. 

(b)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this  title: 

(1)  The  term  "transferee  agency"  means  any  entity  of  the  Intelligence  Com- 
munity established  by  this  Act. 

(2)  The  term  "transferor  agency",  with  respect  to  a  transferee  agency, 
means  any  component  of  the  Intelligence  Community  which  on  the  day  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  performed  functions  vested  by  this  Act  in  the 
transferee  agency,  as  determined  by  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

(3)  The  term  "function"  means  any  duty,  obligation,  power,  authority,  re- 
sponsibility, right,  privilege,  activity,  or  program. 

SEC.  822.  TRANSFER  AND  ALLOCATIONS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  AND  PERSONNEL. 

(a)  In  General. — Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  title,  the  personnel  em- 
ployed in  connection  with,  and  the  assets,  liabilities,  contracts,  property,  records, 
and  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations,  authorizations,  allocations,  and  other 
funds  employed,  used,  held,  arising  from,  available  to,  or  to  be  made  available  in 
connection  with  the  functions  transferred  by  this  title,  subject  to  section  1531  of  title 
31,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  transferred  to  the  transferee  agency. 

(b)  Limitation  on  Use  of  Funds. — Unexpended  funds  transferred  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  funds  were  originally 
authorized  and  appropriated. 

SEC.  823.  INCIDENTAL  TRANSFERS. 

(a)  Incidental  Transfers. — The  Director  of  Central  InteUigence,  at  such  time 
or  times  as  the  Director  shall  provide,  may — 

(1)  make  such  determinations  as  may  be  necessary  with  regard  to  the  func- 
tions transferred  by  this  title;  and 

(2)  make  such  additional  incidental  dispositions  of  personnel,  assets,  liabil- 
ities, grants,  contracts,  property,  records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations, authorizations,  allocations,  and  other  funds  held,  used,  arising  from, 
available  to,  or  to  be  made  available  in  connection  with  such  functions,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(b)  Terminations. — The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  shall  provide  for  the 
termination  of  the  affairs  of  all  entities  terminated  by  this  title  and  for  such  further 
measures  and  dispositions  as  may  be  necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 
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SEC.  824.  EFFECT  ON  PERSONNEL. 

(a)  In  General. — Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this  title,  the  transfer  pursu- 
ant to  this  title  of  full-time  personnel  (except  special  Government  employees)  and 
part-time  personnel  holding  permanent  positions  shall  not  cause  any  such  employee 
to  be  separated  or  reduced  in  grade  or  compensation  for  one  year  after  the  date  of 
transfer  of  such  employee  under  this  title. 

(b)  Appointments. — The  head  of  the  transferee  agency  may  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  officers  and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
respective  functions  transferred  under  this  title.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
law,  such  officers  and  employees  shall  be  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  civil 
service  laws  and  their  compensation  fixed  in  accordance  with  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

(c)  Executive  Schedule  Positions. — Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  title, 
any  person  who,  on  the  day  preceding  the  effective  date  of  this  title,  held  a  position 
compensated  in  accordance  with  the  Executive  Schedule  prescribed  in  chapter  53  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  who,  without  a  break  in  service,  is  appointed  in 
the  transferee  agency  to  a  position  having  duties  comparable  to  the  duties  per- 
formed immediately  preceding  such  appointment  shall  continue  to  be  compensated 
in  such  new  position  at  not  less  than  the  rate  provided  for  such  previous  position, 
for  the  duration  of  the  service  of  such  person  in  such  new  position. 

(d)  Experts  and  Consultants. — The  head  of  the  transferee  agency  may  obtain 
the  services  of  experts  and  consultants  in  accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  and  compensate  such  experts  and  consultants  for  each  day  (in- 
cluding traveltime)  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  the  rate  of  pay  for  level  IV  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  under  section  5315  of  such  title.  The  head  of  the  transferee  agency 
may  pay  experts  and  consultants  who  are  serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
place  of  business  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  at  rates  au- 
thorized by  sections  5702  and  5703  of  such  title  for  persons  in  Government  service 
employed  intermittently. 

(e)  Detail  or  Assignment  of  Existing  Personnel. — To  carry  out  the  reorga- 
nization required  by  this  Act,  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  may  detail  or  as- 
sign on  a  nonreimbursable  basis  individuals  among  elements  of  the  Intelligence 
Community  without  regard  to  limitations  on  the  period  of  the  detail  or  assignment. 
Any  such  individual  shall  not  by  reason  of  such  detail  or  assignment  lose  any  enti- 
tlement or  status  associated  with  the  personnel  system  from  which  the  individual 
was  detailed  or  assigned.  This  subsection  applies  to  individuals  who,  as  of  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  are  employees  of  an  element  of  the  intelligence  community  (as 
defined  by  section  3(4)  of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  as  in  effect  on  the  day 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act). 

SEC.  825.  delegation  AND  ASSIGNMENT. 

Except  where  otherwise  expressly  prohibited  by  law  or  otherwise  provided  by 
this  title,  the  head  of  the  transferee  agency  may  delegate  any  of  the  functions  trans- 
ferred to  the  head  of  the  transferee  agency  by  this  title  and  any  function  transferred 
or  granted  to  such  head  of  the  transferee  agency  after  the  effective  date  of  this  title 
to  such  officers  and  employees  of  the  transferee  agency  as  the  head  of  the  transferee 
agency  may  designate,  and  may  authorize  successive  redelegations  of  such  fiinctions 
as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate.  No  delegation  of  functions  by  the  head  of  the 
transferee  agency  under  this  section  or  under  any  other  provision  of  this  title  shall 
relieve  such  head  of  the  transferee  agency  of  responsibility  for  the  administration 
of  such  functions. 

sec.  826.  reorganization. 

The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  may  allocate  or  reallocate  any  function 
transferred  under  this  title  among  the  officers  of  the  transferee  agency  and  may  es- 
tablish, consolidate,  alter,  or  discontinue  such  organizational  entities  in  the  trans- 
feree agency  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate. 

SEC.  827.  rules. 

The  head  of  the  transferee  agency  is  authorized  to  prescribe,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  chapters  5  and  6  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  head  of  the  transferee  agency  determines  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  administer  and  manage  the  functions  of  the  transferee  agency. 


Subtitle  D — General  Savings  Provisions 

SEC.  831.  CONTINUING  EFFECT  OF  LEGAI.  DOCUMENTS. 

All  orders,  determinations,  rules,  regulations,  permits,  agreements,  grants,  con- 
tracts, certificates,  licenses,  registrations,  privileges,  and  other  administrative  ac- 
tions— 

(1)  which  have  been  issued,  made,  granted,  or  allowed  to  become  effective 
by  the  President,  any  Federal  agency  or  official  thereof,  or  by  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction,  in  the  performance  of  functions  which  are  transferred  under 
this  title;  and 

(2)  which  are  in  effect  at  the  time  this  title  takes  effect,  or  were  final  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  title  and  are  to  become  effective  on  or  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  title, 

shall  continue  in  effect  according  to  their  terms  until  modified,  terminated,  super- 
seded, set  aside,  or  revoked  in  accordance  with  law  by  the  President,  the  head  of 
the  transferee  agency  or  other  authorized  official,  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
or  by  operation  of  law. 

SEC.  832.  PROCEEDINGS  NOT  AFFECTED. 

The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not  affect  any  proceedings,  including  notices 
of  proposed  rulemaking,  or  any  application  for  any  license,  permit,  certificate,  or  fi- 
nancial assistance  pending  before  the  transferor  agency  at  the  time  this  title  takes 
effect,  with  respect  to  functions  transferred  by  this  title  but  such  proceedings  and 
applications  shall  be  continued.  Orders  shall  be  issued  in  such  proceedings,  appeals 
shall  be  taken  therefrom,  and  payments  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  such  orders,  as 
if  this  title  had  not  been  enacted,  and  orders  issued  in  any  such  proceedings  shall 
continue  in  effect  until  modified,  terminated,  superseded,  or  revoked  by  a  duly  au- 
thorized official,  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of  law.  Nothing 
in  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit  the  discontinuance  or  modification  of  any 
such  proceeding  under  the  same  terms  and  conditions  and  to  the  same  extent  that 
such  proceeding  could  have  been  discontinued  or  modified  if  this  title  had  not  been 
enacted. 

SEC.  833.  SUITS  NOT  AFFECTED. 

The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not  affect  suits  commenced  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  title,  and  in  all  such  suits,  proceedings  shall  be  had,  appeals  taken,  and 
judgments  rendered  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  effect  as  if  this  title 
had  not  been  enacted. 

SEC.  834.  NONABATEMENT  OF  ACTIONS. 

No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  commenced  by  or  against  the  transferor 
agency,  or  by  or  against  any  individual  in  the  official  capacity  of  such  individual 
as  an  officer  of  the  transferor  agency,  shall  abate  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

SEC.  835.  ADMINISTRATIVE  ACTIONS  RELATING  TO  PROMULGATION  OF  REGULATIONS. 

Any  administrative  action  relating  to  the  preparation  or  promulgation  of  a  regu- 
lation by  the  transferor  agency  relating  to  a  function  transferred  under  this  title 
may  be  continued  by  the  transferee  agency  with  the  same  effect  as  if  this  title  had 
not  been  enacted. 

SEC.  836.  TRANSITION. 

The  head  of  the  transferee  agency  may  use — 

(1)  the  services  of  such  officers,  employees,  and  other  personnel  of  the 
transferor  agency  with  respect  to  functions  transferred  to  the  transferee  agency 
by  this  title;  and 

(2)  funds  appropriated  to  such  functions  for  such  period  of  time  as  may  rea- 
sonably be  needed  to  facilitate  the  orderly  implementation  of  this  title. 

SEC.  837.  REFERENCES. 

Any  reference  in  any  other  Federal  law  or  in  any  Executive  order,  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  delegation  of  authority,  or  any  document  of  or  relating  to — 

(1)  the  head  of  the  transferor  agency  with  regard  to  functions  transferred 
under  this  title,  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  head  of  the  transferee  agency; 
or 

(2)  the  transferor  agency  with  regard  to  functions  transferred  under  this 
title,  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  transferee  agency. 
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Subtitle  E— Effective  Date 

SEC.  851.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided  in  this  Act,  this  Act  and  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  six  months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  except  that  the  President  may  prescribe  an  earlier  date.  Any  such  date 
prescribed  by  the  President  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 


H.R.  3237— THE  INTELLIGENCE  COMMUNITY  ACT 


House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  National  Security, 
Washington,  DC,  Thursday,  July  11,  1996. 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  2118, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Floyd  Spence  (chairman  of 
the  committee)  presiding. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FLOYD  D.  SPENCE,  A  REP- 
RESENTATIVE FROM  SOUTH  CAROLINA  CHAIRMAN,  COM- 
MITTEE ON  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

The  Chairman.  The  meeting  will  please  come  to  order. 

This  morning  the  committee  formally  begins  consideration  of 
H.R.  3237,  the  Intelligence  Community  Act,  and  various  other  leg- 
islative proposals  before  the  Congress  to  reform  elements  of  the  in- 
telligence community. 

Over  the  past  few  months,  several  independent  studies,  Govern- 
ment panels  and  congressional  efforts  have  yielded  a  number  of 
recommendations  on  how  to  restructure  our  national  intelligence 
organizations  to  maximize  effectiveness  without  sacrificing  critical 
mission  support. 

In  the  Senate,  these  recommendations  led  to  competing  legisla- 
tive proposals  being  appended  to  the  intelligence  and  defense  au- 
thorization billings.  Unfortunately,  this  approach  significantly  de- 
layed floor  action  on  both  bills. 

For  the  purpose  of  early  House  consideration  of  intelligence  reor- 
ganization legislation.  Chairman  Combest  and  I  agreed  that  we 
would  keep  our  respective  authorization  bills  clean  of  intelligence 
reauthorization  issues,  realizing,  of  course,  that  the  legislative  situ- 
ation would  change  by  the  time  conference  rolled  around  on  either 
the  defense  or  intelligence  authorization  bills. 

The  National  Security  Committee  shares  jurisdiction  with  the 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  over  intelligence  mat- 
ters, particularly  legislation  involving  the  reorganization  of  the 
DOD.  Accordingly,  this  committee  has  received  sequential  referral 
of  H.R.  3237,  which  was  recently  reported  out  by  the  IntelHgence 
Committee,  until  July  23.  It  is,  therefore,  my  intention  to  schedule 
a  markup  of  this  bill  next  week  to  consider  whatever  amendments 
this  committee  deems  appropriate. 

While  the  issue  of  intelligence  reorganization  has  thus  far  been 
characterized  as  yet  another  Washington  turf  battle,  I  believe  this 
committee  has  an  obligation  to  look  past  the  bureaucratic  intrigue 
and  focus  on  what  is  really  at  stake  here,  the  ability  to  support  the 
military's  critical  wartime  mission. 
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If  there  was  one  lesson  learned  from  the  Persian  Gulf  that  still 
rings  clear,  it  was  that  today's  modern  battlefield  has  moved  into 
the  information  age  where  good  intelligence  and  battlefield  aware- 
ness are  often  more  critical  than  the  quantities  and  qualities  of 
tanks  or  tactical  aircraft.  The  Gulf  war  also  served  to  highlight 
weaknesses  in  our  intelligence  infrastructure,  particularly  in  how 
the  system  gets  relevant  imagery  products  into  the  hands  of  the 
warfighter  in  a  timely  manner. 

As  we  look  ahead,  it  is  clear  that  tomorrow's  battlefields  will  be 
even  more  dependent  on  the  timely  supply  of  accurate  intelligence. 
Increased  reliance  on  new  tactics,  as  well  as  standoff  and  precision 
guided  munitions,  will  dramatically  increase  demand  on  our  intel- 
ligence systems. 

Therefore,  the  legislative  decisions  before  us  involve  making  sure 
that  we  perfect  an  intelligence  system  that  will  be  capable  of  meet- 
ing tomorrow's  demands.  In  my  opinion,  a  significant  component  of 
this  effort  involves  ensuring  that  the  warfighter's  perspective  is 
well  represented  in  all  budget  and  architecture  decisions.  This  com- 
mittee must  ensure  that  the  warfighter's  view  is  not  obscured  or 
forgotten  in  the  Washington  turf  battles  swirling  around  this  issue. 

Given  the  compressed  schedule,  we  have  very  little  time  to  act 
upon  these  complex  issues.  I  therefore  look  forward  to  today's  hear- 
ing and  the  witnesses  today  to  help  us  understand  the  implications 
of  the  proposals  before  us. 

We  will  first  hear  from  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  John  White 
to  present  the  DOD's  views  on  H.R.  3237  and  other  intelligence  re- 
organization proposals.  Secretary  White  will  then  be  followed  by  a 
second  panel  of  military  witnesses  who  will  give  the  committee  an 
operator's  perspective. 

Before  turning  to  Secretary  White,  I  would  like  to  recognize  the 
gentleman  from  California,  the  committee's  ranking  Democrat,  Mr. 
Dellums,  for  any  comments  he  would  like  to  make. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS,  A  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE FROM  CALIFORNLV,  RANKING  MINORITY  MEMBER, 
COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  Dellums.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me  compliment  you  on  a  very  fine  opening  statement.  I  tried 
to  listen  very  carefully.  I  want  to  join  you  in  welcoming  our  wit- 
nesses this  morning,  and  I  look  forward  to  their  testimony. 

Third,  I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues  that  we  find  ourselves  on 
the  eve  of  marking  up  H.R.  3237,  the  Intelligence  Community  21st 
Century  Act  recently  reported  by  the  House  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  as  you  pointed  out  in  your  opening 
statement,  while  at  the  same  time  considering  many  of  the  same 
issues  in  the  Senate  defense  authorization  bill  in  the  context  of  the 
defense  authorization  conference  now  under  way.  The  legislative 
provisions  under  consideration  respond  to  a  number  of  recent  stud- 
ies and  proposals  for  restructure  and  reforming  the  national  intel- 
ligence community  and  are  not,  in  this  gentleman's  opinion,  insig- 
nificant. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  judgment  that  today's  hearings 
may  very  well  be  our  only  opportunity — and  I  underscore  "oppor- 
tunity"— to  gain  knowledge  and  insight  into  the  intelligence  issues 
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before  us  prior  to  the  markup  of  the  bill,  H.R.  3237,  and  taking 
conclusive  action  within  the  defense  authorization  conference.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  hope  we  can  all,  in  today's  hearing,  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  turn  these  proceedings  into  a  forum  for  adjudicating  current 
events  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

It  is  one  thing  to  look  at  it  as  a  case  in  point,  but  certainly  we 
have  other  business  to  do,  and  I  understand  and  believe  that  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  afford  this  committee,  at  another  time,  an  op- 
portunity in  regular  order  to  address  the  issues  of  Saudi  Arabia. 
So  I  hope  my  colleagues  can  focus  exclusively  on  the  substantive 
legislative  matters  that  are  before  us. 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  opening  remarks  because  I  think  the 
operational  issues  here  are  paramount,  not  the  bureaucratic  ques- 
tions, and  I  join  my  colleague  in  that,  and  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  Chairman.  Secretary  White,  you  may  proceed.  Without  ob- 
jection, your  written  statement  will  be  submitted  for  the  record. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  P.  WHITE,  DEPUTY  SECRETARY  OF 

DEFENSE 

Mr.  White.  Thank  you.  With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  submit  the  statement  for  the  record  and  give  a  brief  synopsis 
of  it  orally. 

First  of  all,  let  me  thank  you  and  the  members  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  here  this  morning  before  the  committee.  Intel- 
ligence is  a  very  critical  element,  as  you  indicated  in  your  state- 
ment, for  the  success  of  military  operations,  and  as  a  result,  the 
Secretary  and  I  have  participated  personally  in  the  efforts  by  the 
administration  to  craft  proposals  that  will  improve  the  intelligence 
which  is  provided  to  our  forces. 

As  you  said  so  well  in  your  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  focus 
of  our  efforts  has  to  be  in  every  case  what  have  we  done  to  enhance 
the  quality  and  timeliness  of  accurate  information  provided  to  our 
fighting  forces?  How  are  we  providing  those  forces  with  what  they 
need?  We  have  applied  that  standard  of  review  to  internal  propos- 
als of  the  administration,  to  the  Brown  Commission  report,  and  to 
the  proposals  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  and 
the  House  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence.  Through- 
out that  assessment,  we  have  continuously  worked  very  closely 
with  the  Chairman  and  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  in  consultation,  again  closely,  with  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence. 

The  Department  of  Defense  maintains  three  overarching  objec- 
tives in  terms  of  intelligence  reform:  first  and  most  importantly, 
improving  intelligence  support  to  warfighters;  second  and  specifi- 
cally, consolidating  the  imagery  and  mapping  capabilities  within  a 
DOD  combat  support  Agency  to  achieve  the  Department's  vision  of 
dominant  battlefield  awareness;  and  third,  reforming  the  intel- 
ligence civilian  personnel  system  within  the  DOD  to  improve  pro- 
fessional development  of  our  intelligence  force  to  allow  better  man- 
agement, particularly  in  the  context  of  the  continued  reduction  in 
intelligence  people,  and  to  adapt  the  community  to  new  and  evolv- 
ing roles. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  speak  to  the  issues 
that  are  presented  by  the  House  Permanent  Select  Committee  on 


Intelligence  [HPSCI]  proposal  on  intelligence  reform.  First  of  all, 
we  have  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  to  as- 
sure clear  and  unambiguous  lines  of  authority  in  order  to  support 
the  warfighters.  Expansion  of  the  authorities  of  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  over  DOD  intelligence  activities  as  proposed  by 
the  HPSCI  would  needlessly  complicate  those  lines  of  command 
and  control  without  obvious  advantage.  Intelligence  support  to  the 
warfighter  does  not  occur  in  a  vacuum.  It  is  an  element  that  has 
to  be  integrated  by  the  Commander  in  Chief  [CINC's]  in  terms  of 
the  other  information  that  they  have  in  communications,  logistics, 
order  of  battle  and  so  on.  Consequently,  confusing  the  clear  lines 
of  authority  that  currently  exist  would  make  it  more  difficult  for 
the  Department's  intelligence  operations  to  provide  such  support. 
And  therefore,  again,  I  would  urge  us  to  continue  to  look  at  the  ul- 
timate goal  in  this  regard. 

Let  me  turn  to  the  National  Imagery  and  Mapping  Agency  which 
has  been  proposed  by  the  administration.  The  Secretary  and  I,  in 
concert  with  General  Shalikashvili  and  General  Ralston,  and  work- 
ing closely  with  Dr.  Deutch,  have  crafted  what  we  think  is  a  very 
important  reform  with  respect  to  intelligence,  and  that  is  the  cre- 
ation of  NIMA.  The  administration's  proposed  legislation  establish- 
ing NIMA  as  a  combat  support  agency  in  Title  10  of  the  U.S.  Code 
to  assure  that  it  will  have  the  appropriate  focus.  NIMA  will  allow 
us  to  develop  and  manage  digital  mapping  and  imagery  databases 
simultaneously,  to  provide  information  for  warfighters  on  demand 
wherever  possible.  We  do  some  of  that  now  but  we  don't  do  it  ade- 
quately or  in  a  timely  enough  manner.  We  need  to  create  this  capa- 
bility so  we  have  21st  century  intelligence  to  meet  21st  century  re- 
quirements. 

At  the  same  time,  we'  have  carefully  recognized  the  needs  of 
other  customers  outside  the  DOD,  and  they  are  taken  care  of  in 
this  proposal.  Let  me  underline  the  importance  of  NIMA  in  terms 
of  our  scheme  of  how  to  improve  intelligence  operations  and  the 
fact  that  the  Department  cannot  support  any  intelligence  reform 
proposal  this  year  that  does  not  include  the  establishment  of 
NIMA. 

Let  me  turn  to  the  other  element  of  our  proposal,  which  is  per- 
sonnel reform.  We  worked  carefully  in  the  overall  intelligence  com- 
munity to  craft  this  reform,  but  it  should  be  emphasized  that  what 
we  are  dealing  with  here  is  reform  of  DOD  intelligence  community 
personnel  management  and  practices.  I  want  to  credit  the  HPSCI 
for  recognizing  the  importance  of  these  reforms  and  for  including 
them  in  IC-21.  The  NIMA  and  the  DOD  civilian  intelligence  per- 
sonnel reform,  we  think,  are  far-reaching  and  forward-looking  pro- 
posals, and  I  think  they  are  important  and  should  be  supported. 

Let  me  now  comment  on  other  elements  of  IC-21,  which  we  have 
some  concerns  with.  First  of  all,  IC-21  would  provide  the  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence  with  authority  to  unilaterally  transfer  de- 
fense resources.  We  are  opposed  to  such  authority.  We  don't  think 
we  ought  to  be  put  in  a  position  of  finding  that  resources  dedicated 
to  intelligence  and  in  the  DOD  budget  can  be  moved  by  someone 
else  without  our  authority  and  therefore  placed  against  lower  prior- 
ity efforts. 


Second,  IC-21  transfers  DOD  clandestine  Human  Intelligence 
[HUMINTl  to  CIA.  Clandestine  HUMINT  services  are  a  critical 
part  of  the  overall  intelligence  community.  The  Department  strong- 
ly objects  to  thiis  proposal.  I  personally  have  worked  very  hard  with 
Dr.  Deutch,  and  he  with  me,  so  that  we  could  craft  a  set  of  propos- 
als that  would  improve  the  HUMINT  services,  get  them  closer  to 
DIA,  provide  better  training,  better  communications  and  other  re- 
forms in  that  regard,  have  a  time  schedule  for  that  implementa- 
tion, assess  other  changes  that  ought  to  be  made,  and  then  evalu- 
ate those  and  implement  them  as  appropriate.  The  Director  and  I 
would  be  pleased  to  report  back  to  the  Congress  on  the  results  of 
those  efforts. 

The  reform  proposal  by  the  HPSCI  would  also  deal  with  the  Di- 
rector of  Military  Intelligence  [DMIl  and  the  Military  Intelligence 
Board  [MIB].  The  Director  of  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  per- 
forms, as  chairman  of  the  board,  an  important  function  in  terms  of 
day-to-day  intelligence  activity  coordination,  but  we  do  not  agree 
that  it  is  necessary  to  put  this  into  legislation.  Such  legislation 
would  restrict  the  Secretary's  ability  to  manage  and  structure  the 
intelligence  community  as  it  needs  to  be  done  over  time  as  require- 
ments change. 

The  IC-21  would  also  require  a  collection  study.  We  applaud  the 
committee  for  changing  from  their  earlier  effort,  which  was  much 
more  ambitious  in  terms  of  putting  all  the  collection  assets  in  one 
place.  We  would  applaud  and  support  a  collection  study  and  be 
happy  to  work  with  the  Congress  on  such  a  study. 

The  IC-21  would  also  put  in  law  the  intelligence  community's  In- 
spector General  Forum.  This  is  a  forum  that  works  now,  we  think 
well;  we  do  not  see  a  need  to  put  the  IG  Forum  in  law.  The  IC- 
21  provides  DCI  consultation  on  defense  appointments.  We  think 
that  is  important,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  National  Recon- 
naissance Office  and  the  National  Security  Agency. 

At  the  same  time,  with  respect  to  NIMA,  we  would  suggest  a  dif- 
ferent approach.  In  NIMA,  are  CIA  imagery  personnel,  and  they 
will  be  under  the  operational  control  of  the  Director  of  NIMA. 
Therefore,  we  think  it  is  appropriate  for  the  DCI  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  either  concur  or  note  nonconcurrence  in  the  Secretary's 
recommendations  to  the  President  for  the  Director  of  NIMA. 

IC-21  would  also  establish  a  Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence for  Community  Management.  Generally,  our  view  is  that 
such  issues  around  the  organization  of  the  community  that  are  di- 
rectly under  the  Director  are  not  of  our  concern.  However,  in  this 
case,  the  Department  disagrees  with  this  proposal  since  it  would 
establish  a  management  function  over  defense  organizations  now 
under  the  direction,  control  and  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. The  proposal  would  expand  the  authorities  of  the  DCI  by  as- 
signing this  DDCI  management  of  community-wide  collection  re- 
sources in  a  way  that  we  think  would  be  inappropriate.  Many  of 
these  functions  are  in  the  DOD,  and  I  return  to  the  theme  that  I 
started  with,  and  that  is  the  importance  of  clean  and  unambiguous 
lines  of  authority. 

Finally,  IC-21  would  establish  a  DCI  infrastructure  support  of- 
fice. We  don't  know  whether  such  an  office  is  appropriate  at  this 
time.  It  seems  to  us  that  before  we  can  support  it,  we  would  have 


to  examine  and  identify  whether  such  an  approach  provides  im- 
proved efficiencies,  substantial  resource  savings  and  improvements 
in  the  overall  process. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  speak  to  the  committee  on  these  important  issues.  Let  me  end 
where  I  began.  The  Secretary,  the  Chairman,  the  Vice  Chairman, 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  and  I  have  all  worked  hard  to 
bring  you  an  intelligence  reform  proposal  that  serves  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  warfighter.  We  ask  for  your  support  for  NIMA  and 
our  intelligence  civilian  personnel  legislation,  as  well  as  to  be  as- 
sured that  we  can  sustain  clear  lines  of  authority  for  the  intel- 
ligence elements  that  support  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  ques- 
tions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  White  follows:! 
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Mr  Chairman, 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  share  my  views  with  the  House  National 
Security  Committee  members  today  on  the  important  topic  of  intelligence  reform. 
Intelligence  is  critical  to  the  success  of  military  operations,  and  so  Secretary  Perry 
and  I  have  participated  personally  in  ine  AJ.ninistration's  legislative  proposals  for 
improvements  in  the  intelligence  community    The  Secretary  and  I  maintain  one 
constant  as  we  work  toward  intelligence  reform  ~  to  ensure  that  every 
recommendation  for  change  we  make  is  tied  directly  to  improving  the  quality  and 
timeliness  of  intelligence  to  our  fighting  forces.  We  also  applied  this  same 
standard  to  our  review  of  intelligence  reform  proposals  emerging  from  the  Brown 
Commission  report,  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  (SSCI)  reform 
bill,  and  the  House  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  (HPSCI)  reform 
bill    Throughout  our  assessment,  we  have  continuously  sought  the  advice  of  the 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  they  agree  with  our 
recommendations  for  change. 

The  Department  of  Defense  maintains  three  overarching  objectives  in 
intelligence  reforms: 

—  Improving  intelligence  support  to  the  warfighter  as  the  primary 
goal  of  the  Department's  intelligence  reform  proposal. 
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—  Consolidating  the  imagery  and  mapping  capabilities  within  a  DoD 
combat  support  agency  to  achieve  the  Department's  vision  of  dominant  battlefield 
awareness. 

~  Reforming  the  intelligence  civilian  persoruiel  system  within  DoD 
to  improve  professional  development  of  our  intelligence  force,  to  allow  better 
management  of  the  continued  reduction  in  intelligence  personnel  and  to  adapt  the 
community  to  its  new  and  evolving  roles. 

Mr  Chairman,  let  me  now  briefly  address  each  of.these  concerns  in  the  context  of 
the  HPSCI  bill  on  intelligence  reform 

Intelligence  Support  to  the  Warfighter 

To  provide  improved  intelligence  support  to  the  warfighter,  the  Secretary  must 
have  clear  and  unambiguous  lines  of  authority  to  the  intelligence  elements  within  DoD. 
Expansion  of  Director,  Central  Intelligence  (DC!)  authority  over  DoD  intelligence  activity, 
as  proposed  by  the  HPSCI,  would  needlessly  complicate  those  lines  of  command  and 
control  without  any  obvious  advantage. 

The  President's  National  Security  Strategy  identifies  timely  support  to  military 
operations  as  a  key  goal  of  the  Intelligence  Community.  Intelligence  support  to  military 
operations  does  not  occur  in  a  vacuum.  The  commander  in  the  field  —the  CINC— 
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integrates  intelligence  support  with  communications,  logistics,  and  other  battlespace 
systems  to  achieve  complete  battlefield  dominance.  Confusing  the  clear  lines  of  authority 
that  currently  exist  would  make  it  more  difficult  for  DoD  intelligence  elements  to  perform 
their  most  important  mission  —  support  to  the  warfighter.  In  the  drive  to  create  a  strong 
Intelligence  Community,  we  must  not  damage  the  integration  of  military  intelligence 
within  the  Defense  Community. 

National  Imagery  and  Mapping  Agency  (NEMA) 

The  Secretary  and  I,  in  concert  with  General  ShalikaiH villi  and  General  Ralston, 
worked  hard  with  the  DCI  on  the  legislative  proposal  for  National  Imagery  and  Mapping 
Agency  (NIMA),  again  using  concern  for  the  warfighter  as  DoD's  single  most  important 
criterion  in  structuring  NIMA.  The  Administration  proposed  legislation  establishing 
NIMA  as  a  combat  support  agency  in  Title  10  of  the  U.S.  Code  to  ensure  that  it  would 
have  appropriate  focus. 

NIMA  will  allow  us  to  develop  and  manage  digital  mapping  and  imagery  data 
bases  simultaneously  to  provide  information  for  warfighters  on  demand  wherever  they 
deploy    We  provide  some  of  this  intelligence  today  in  limited  amounts  and  for  limited 
operations,  fajtDnlyaftei  extraordinary efforl~andTnonths~of"hard  work  tm  the  part  of 
literally  hundreds  of  map-makers  and  intelligence  analysts,    NIMA  will  provide  the 
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needed  integrated  intelligence  support  for  military  operations  as  we  move  toward  the  21st 
century~21st  century  intelligence  to  meet  21st  century  requirements. 

We  recognize  that  there  are  other,  extremely  important,  customers  of  a  NIMA. 
Those  customers  have  been  specifically  recognized  and  accommodated  in  the 
Administration's  legislative  proposal. 

The  HPSCI  bill,  IC-21,  as  amended,  is  alone  among  the  various  reform  proposals 
that  have  been  discussed  this  year  to  oppose  establishment  of  NIMA.  The  Department  ■ 
cannot  support  any  intelligence  reform  proposal  this  year  that  does  not  include  the 
establishment  of  NIMA. 

Personnel  Reform  -. 

We  also  worked  to  identify  improvements  to  Defense  intelligence  civilian 
personnel  management  and  practices.  I  credit  the  HPSCI  for  recognizing  the  importance 
of  personnel  reform  and  for  including  the  Department's  proposed  legislation  in  their 
IC-21  bill. 

This  proposal  will  enrich  professional  development-oft)urintelligence-TTOrk  force  and,  at 
the  same  time,  provide  new  authority  to  continue  streamlining  the  force  so  that  it  can 
provide  better  support  to  military  operations. 
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NIMA  and  the  DoD  Civilian  Intelligence  Personnel  Reform  legislation  are  far- 
reaching  and  forward-looking  proposals  for  reform    I  will  now  discuss  several  provisions 
of  the  proposed  lC-21  legislation  that  I  believe  are  not  in  the  best  interest  of  intelligence 

support  to  the  warfighter. 

IC-21  Provided  DCI  Authority  to  Unilaterally  Transfer  Defense  Resources 

The  DCI  and  I  have  institutionalized  a  mechanism,  for  reviewing  and  reallocating 
resources  across  the  entire  US  intelligence  program.  The  Department  does  not  agree  that 
the  DCI  should  be  allowed  to  transfer  (or  reprogram)  up  to  five  percent  of  NFIP  funds  in 
any  year  without  coordinating  that  transfer  with  the  affected  Program  Managers.  Defense 
cannot  afford  to  find  itself  after-the-fact,  in  the  position  of  having  Defense  appropriated 
dollars  used  for  what  the  Department  determines  are  low  priority  Defense  initiatives  or  for 
non-Defense  requirements.  The  Department  supports  the  existing  authority  that  allows 
the  DCI  to  transfer  NFEP  fijnds  with  the  concurrence  of  the  DoD.  Five  percent  is  about 
1 1%  of  discretionary  funding  (R&D,  Procurement,  Military  Construction).  Changing  1 1% 
of  the  investment  accounts  could  severely  impact  what  intelligence  capabilities  will  be 
available  to  support  the  DoD  missions. 

IC-21  Transfers  DoD  Clandestine  HUMINT  to  CIA  -. 


The  Department  strongly  objects  to  the  transfer  of  any  Defense  HUMINT  Service 
(DHS)  responsibilities,  activities,  or  resources  to  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

In  response  to  Brown  Commission  recommendations,  as  well  as  proposals  from 
the  HPSCI  and  the  SSCI,  the  DCI  and  I  have  conducted  an  assessment  of  possible 
changes  in  the  relationship  of  the  DHS  to  the  CIA.  As  a  result  of  that  review  we  have 
agreed  to  certain  changes  now,  a  process  for  evaluating  further  changes  and  a  timetable 
for  assessing  both.  These  changes  respond  to  intelligence  community  concerns  while 
ensuring  that  Defense  has  appropriate  management  and  oversight  of  departmental 
clandestine  activities    The  DCI  and  I  will  report  to  the  Congress  the  results  of  our  efforts 
to  achieve  greater  cooperation  and  consolidation. 

Director  of  Military  Intelligence  (DMI)  and  Military  Intelligence  Board  (MIB) 

The  Department  appreciates  the  important  role  that  the  Director  of  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency  performs  as  Chairman  of  the  MIB  to  coordinate  the  day-to-day 
intelligence  activities  of  the  military  intelligence  community.    However,  we  do  not  agree 
that  there  is  a  requirement  to  make  the  Director  of  Military  Intelligence  (DMI)  position 
statutory    Such  legislation  would  restrict  the  Secretary's  ability  to  manage  and  structure 
the  Defense-intelligence  communitylo  make  Ticcessary-adjustments-over  time    There  is  no 
reason  to  legislate  authorities  that  already  exist  for  the  Secretary  under  Title  10. 
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IC-21  Requirement  for  a  Collection  Study 

■( 

The  Department  credits  the  HPSCI  with  recognizing  that  a  full-scale 
consolidation  of  all  intelligence  collection  organizations  as  they  originally  proposed  in  IC- 
21  would  cause  unnecessary  disruption.  DoD  could  support  a  collection  study  which  the 
HPSCI  proposed  as  an  alternative  in  their  IC-21  Substitute  bill  if  NIMA  is  established  this 
year  Such  a  collection  study  would  provide  the  Department  the  opportunity  to  report  on 
the  progress  of  NIMA's  establishment  and  any  needed  adjustments  in  light  of  the  broader 
assessment  of  requirements. 

IC-21  Recommends  an  Intelligence  Community  Inspector  General  Forum  based  on 
DoD  IG  Suggestion 

-  •       1-..  '•     ■. 

The  HPSCI  bill  creates  in  statute  an  Inspector  General  (IG)  Forum  to  look  at 
issues  across  the  intelligence  community.  This  forum  already  exists  and  serves  a  usefiil 
purpose  in  promoting  coordination  among  the  IGs    There  is  no  need  to  establish  this  IG 
Forum  in  law    In  addition,  such  legislation  would  freeze  the  composition  and  role  of  the 
informal  IG  Forum  and  could  diminish  its  future  effectiveness. 
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IC-21  Provides  DCI  Consultation  on  Defense  Appointments 

The  Department  concurs  in  the  IC-21  provision  that  requires  the  Secretary  to 
consult  with  the  DCI  prior  to  selection  of  the  Directors  of  the  National  Reconnaissance 
Office  and  the  National  Security  Agency. 

NIMA,  though  not  addressed  in  IC-21,  is  an  exception  to  the  consultation  rule. 
Since  CIA  imagery  personnel  will  be  under  the  operational  control  of  the  Director  of 
NIMA,  the  Department  believes  it  appropriate  for  the  DQI  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
concur  or  note  non-concurrence  in  the  Secretary's  recommendation  to  the  President  for 
the  Director  of  NIMA. 

IC-21  Establishment  of  the  Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  (DDCI)  for 
Community  Management 

The  Department  generally  regards  the  establishment  of  intelligence  community 
positions,  particularly  those  that  report  directly  to  the  DCI,  to  be  within  the  DCI's 
purview    However,  the  Department  disagrees  with  an  IC-21  Substitute  proposal  to 
establish  a  new  DDCI  for  Community  Management  authority  to  manage  Defense 
organizations  now  under -t^ie  direction,-control-and-authority  t)f  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
The  proposal  would  expand  the  authorities  of  the  DCI  by  assigning  this  DDCI 
management  of  community-wide  collection  management,  resources  in  the  NFIP, 
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intelligence  requirements  and  R&D.  Many  of  these  functions  are  in  the  DoD.  This  would 
unnecessarily  intrude  upon  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  responsibilities  for  the  authority, 
direction  and  control  of  DoD  intelligence  components.  The  DDCI  responsibilities  should 
not  extend  beyond  what  the  DCI  statutorily  has  now.  Such  a  DDCI  could  provide 
direction  for  community-wide  activities  and  for  identifying  and  reviewing  intelligence  gaps 
and  shortfalls  but  it  is  critical  that  the  lines  of  command  and  control  from  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  DoD  intelligence  activities  and  organizations  remain  clear  and  unambiguous. 

IC-21  Establishment  of  a  DCI  Infrastructure  Support  Office 

HPSCI  would  create  a  single  office  responsible  for  administrative  and  logistical 
functions  for  the  Intelligence  Community  Most  of  the  areas  identified  for  consolidation 
are  currently  under  the  authority,  direction  and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Whether  DoD  could  support  establishment  of  such  an  office  depends  on  the 
conduct  of  a  thorough  review  of  the  functions  proposed  for  consolidation  and  the 
identification  of  clear  advantages,  such  as  substantial  resource  savings  or  process 
improvements. 
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Closing 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  be  here  to  speak  to  the  Committee 
on  this  important  topic    To  end  where  I  began,  the  Secretary,  the  Chairman,  the  Vice 
Chairman,  the  DCI  and  I  have  all  worked  hard  to  bring  you  an  intelligence  reform 
proposal  that  serves  the  best  interests  of  the  warfighters.  We  ask  for  your  support  for 
NEMA  and  our  intelligence  civilian  personnel  legislation,  as  well  as  sustained,  clear  lines 
of  authority  for  the  intelligence  elements  that  support  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

I  would  be  pleased  to  take  your  questions. 
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The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  One  short  question  from  my  stand- 
point, just  to  get  something  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  opinion,  what  are  the  imphcations  if  Con- 
gress were  to  choose  to  defer  action  on  the  NIMA  proposal? 

Mr.  White.  We  feel  very  strongly  Mr.  Chairman  that  the  time 
is  right  for  implementing  NIMA. 

We  have  done  an  extensive  evaluation.  We  have  done  a  lot  of  co- 
ordination. We  have  a  clear  plan,  how  to  do  this.  The  technology 
and  the  capability  is  there  for  us  to  make  enormous  improvements, 
we  think,  in  the  way  we  create  and  deliver  these  capabilities.  So 
I  think  it  would  be  a  big  mistake  to  miss  the  opportunity  to  create 
this  agency  and  improve  the  information  flow  to  the  warfighter. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Dellums.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Given  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  fairly  ambitious  schedule  and  a  number  of  members  here, 
I  will  reserve  my  time  at  this  point  and  allow  other  members  to 
question. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Montgomery,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  questions.  I  thank 
the  Secretary  and  the  other  officers  for  being  here. 

I  have  always  worried  about  our  intelligence  in  the  military.  I 
hope  the  Secretary  tells  us  it  is  better.  It  wasn't  very  good  in  World 
War  II.  I  am  probably  the  only  one  here  that  recalls  that.  I  hope 
it  is  improving.  I  hope  our  witnesses  today  can  tell  us  that  it  is  get- 
ting better.  That  is  really  my  bottom  line. 

Mr.  White.  Let  me  say  that  we  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  on  this, 
and  the  tactical  intelligence,  we  are  doing  a  lot  in  Bosnia.  We  don't 
have  time  for  that  this  morning,  but  it  is  a  major  priority  of  ours, 
and  I  think  it  is  getting  substantially  better. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bateman. 

Mr.  Bateman.  No  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  was  intrigued  with  your  question  a  moment  ago,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  Secretary  White  concerning  whether  we  should  delay  this  issue. 
You  will  recall  that  some  of  us  who  have  been  here  a  year  or  two 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time,  like  4  years,  on  what  is  known  as  the 
Goldwater-Nichols  Reorganization  Act.  It  appears  to  me  that  this 
is  of  the  same  caliber  of  reform  within  the  intelligence  community. 

I  hope  two  things:  No.  1,  that  we  are  not  getting  ahead  of  our- 
selves; and  No.  2,  that  we  are  not,  Mr.  Secretary,  going  a  bit  too 
far.  That  is  why  your  thoughts  and  suggestions  mean  so  much  to 
us. 

As  you  know,  we  have  been  up  to  our  ears  in  getting  ready  for 
and  starting  our  conference  with  the  Senate  and  this  is  a  very,  very 
important  issue,  and  I  don't  think  that  we  should  slide  into  it  with- 
out a  thorough  examination  of — my  major  concern,  and  what  is 
your  first  one,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  that  is  the  intelligence  that 
reaches  the  warfighter. 

There  is  nothing  worse  than  a  battlefield  commander,  whether  it 
be  a  squad  leader,  platoon  leader,  battalion  commander  or  other- 
wise, not  getting  the  right  intelligence  with  severe  consequences. 
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The  person  who  makes  the  decision  on  the  battlefield  at  any  level 
should  have  the  very  best  intelligence  supplied  to  that  person;  and 
I  would  like  to  view  this  as  very  serious,  and  if  there  is  hesi- 
tation— the  old  sa3dng,  when  in  doubt,  don't — I  would  certainly  ap- 
preciate your  guidance,  Mr.  Secretary. 

As  you  can  see  fi-om  the  questions  thus  far,  no  one  has  delved 
into  it  on  our  committee  like  you  have,  and  I  think  we  need  to.  I 
will  do  my  homework,  but  I  think  it  is  going  to  take  a  day  or  two. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Would  the  gentleman  yield?  I  probably  should 
have  mentioned  about  the  Korean  war,  too.  I  was  called  to  active 
duty,  but  didn't  get  to  Korea.  The  Chinese  came  out  of  the  borders 
and  came  down;  and  as  I  remember,  we  didn't  know  much  about 
it,  it  took  us  totally  by  surprise,  and  that  is  intelligence.  That  seri- 
ous a  situation,  I  guess,  hasn't  happened  since  then,  but  that  was 
a  very  serious  problem. 

Mr.  Skelton.  You  point  out  the  fact  that,  number  one,  it  is  not 
only  important  to  get  the  intelligence,  it  needs  to  go  to  the  right 
person,  the  right  squad  leader,  the  right  platoon  leader,  company 
commander  or  battalion  commander  to  make  a  decision.  Intel- 
ligence is  nice,  but  it  has  to  go  to  the  right  person,  who  has  to 
make  an  on-the-spot  decision. 

When  there  is  a  thrust  to  take  away  from  the  military  the  ability 
to  gather  intelligence,  a  red  flag  goes  up  with  me,  because  the  mili- 
tary relies  on  the  military.  A,  to  get  the  intelligence  for  the  battle- 
field; and  B,  to  use  it  and  make  the  right  decision  to  win  the  battle. 

I  appreciate  your  advice  and  your  thoughts  on  this.  We  would  be 
pleased  to  discuss  it  with  you  or  your  people  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  White.  I  would  be  happy  to  do  that  at  your  convenience,  Mr. 
Skelton.  Let  me  make  a  couple  of  comments  if  I  may. 

First  of  all,  I  think  your  linkage  to  Goldwater-Nichols  is  very  in- 
sightful. I  think  Goldwater-Nichols,  as  you  do,  was  a  major  reform 
and  a  significant  success.  Part  of  that  success  is  that  we  at  last, 
through  legislation,  identified  the  critical  nature  of  DOD  oper- 
ations. 

Mr.  Skelton.  It  took  us  4  years  to  get  through  this,  and  it 
turned  out  pretty  well. 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir.  It  has  turned  out  very  well.  We  are  focusing, 
therefore,  on  the  warfighter  and  joint  military  operations. 

Second,  I  would  not  be  here  and  we  would  not  be  recommending 
these  reforms  if  we  did  not  have  the  wholehearted  support  of  the 
senior  military  leadership.  We  worked  very  closely  with  the  Chair- 
man and  the  Vice  Chairman,  and  they  support  these  reforms. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hansen. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  Secretary.  I  can  see  that  the  Pentagon  has  put  a  lot 
of  time  and  effort  into  this. 

As  one  of  the  crossover  members  to  the  Intelligence  Committee, 
I  hope  people  realize  not  all  intelligence  runs  to  military,  but  a 
great  share  of  it  does,  and  I  hope  the  military  doesn't  think  they 
are  the  only  recipient  of  all  this  work.  I  guess  the  frustrations  of 
those  on  the  Intelligence  Committee  have  to  run  to  the  idea  of  the 
cluttered  lines  that  we  see  and  redundancy  and  duplication  that 
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comes  out  of  this.  It  amazes  me  that  it  ever  does  get  to  the 
warfighter,  if  I  may  be  brutally  candid,  on  some  of  these  things. 

I  don't  want  to  go  into  specifics  about  what  Chairman  Combest 
and  others  think  on  the  other  side,  but  I  do  appreciate  the  thought 
and  the  time  and  effort  you  have  put  into  this,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  am 
impressed  with  the  depth  that  you  have  given  us.  It  is  much  great- 
er than  we  got  on  your  privatization,  if  I  may  respectfully  say  so, 
and  frankly,  you  are  wrong  on  that;  I  know  you  realize  that  in  your 
heart  of  hearts,  and  I  am  still  waiting  for  your  legal  opinion  that 
you  promised  me  the  last  time  you  were  here,  and  I  will  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  you  get  it. 

Mr.  Bateman.  Would  the  gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Reluctantly. 

Mr.  Bateman.  You  need  not  be  reluctant  because  I  am  not  going 
to  get  into  depot  maintenance. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Then  I  am  happy  to  jdeld  to  you. 

Mr.  Bateman.  The  problem  I  have  is  that,  from  the  little  bit  of 
information  I  have  attending  to  this  very  complex  issue,  there  are 
a  number  of  people  who  have  a  number  of  proposals  and  significant 
differences  between  them.  If  we  had  all  the  people  who  were  knowl- 
edgeable in  this  very  critical  area  in  agreement  as  to  what  reforms 
and  restructuring  ought  to  be  done,  I  would  be  prepared  to  make 
some  leap  of  faith  that,  by  golly,  things  need  to  be  done,  there  is 
a  consensus  on  what  it  is  and  let's  get  it  done. 

What  I  seem  to  be  encountering  is  that  there  are  a  raft  of  propos- 
als, many  of  which  differ  in  very  significant  ways,  one  from  the 
other,  and  therefore  I  don't  know  who  to  make  a  leap  of  faith  with. 
As  a  consequence,  it  makes  it  that  much  more  difficult  for  me,  and 
I  suspect  for  a  lot  of  others  on  this  committee,  to  come  to  a  judg- 
ment within  the  kind  of  timeframe  that  we  seem  to  be  called  upon, 
or  are  being  asked,  to  react.  It  therefore  seems  to  me  that  there 
may  be  significant  merit  in  letting  this  matter  have  more  time  in 
which  more  people  can  have  an  opportunity  to  come  to  whatever 
consensus  may  exist. 

In  your  remarks,  you  made  reference  to  discussions  that  you  and 
Secretary  Perry  and  Director  Deutch  have  had.  It  almost  seems 
like  the  three  of  you  have  a  consensus.  I  want  to  know  where  that 
may  differ  from  what  is  proposed  here  in  this  legislation.  An  awful 
lot  has  to  be  separated  out  here,  and  it  leaves  me  with  some  sig- 
nificant discomfort  as  to  what  is  the  best  thing  to  do  without  a 
great  deal  more  indepth  opportunity  to  evaluate  what  is  before  us. 

Mr.  White.  If  I  may,  Mr.  Bateman,  I  appreciate  your  comments. 
These  are  very  complicated  and  critically  important  issues. 

Second,  as  you  indicated,  we  have  worked  closely  together  with 
the  Director,  and  the  Director  and  I  had  the  opportunity  to  testify 
together  before  the  House  Intelligence  Committee,  and  there  are 
only  minor  differences  between  he  and  I,  and  I  think  those  are 
largely  issues  of  kind  of  where  you  sit  and  therefore  where  you 
stand,  but  they  are  truly  minor. 

We  strongly  support,  together,  the  legislative  reform  package 
going  forward.  We  worked  hard  on  the  Brown  Commission  report. 
We  have  a  host  of  areas  where  he  reported  directly  to  the  President 
and  where  we  all  support  those  changes. 
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There  are  differences,  as  you  have  indicated,  but  the  best  that  I 
can  do,  I  think,  is  to  indicate  to  you  that  this  has  taken  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  hard  effort.  Our  focus  is  on  the  warfighter.  As  I 
indicated  in  the  statement,  we  have  been  very  careful  and,  of 
course,  the  Director,  even  more  so,  given  his  responsibihty  to  as- 
sure that  other  consumers  of  intelhgence  are  accommodated  in 
these  proposals.  I  think  we  have  done  that. 

So  I  think  it  is  important  to  come  to  some  judgment,  as  I  indi- 
cated earlier,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  imagery  agency.  It 
is  a  time  when  the  needs  of  our  forces  and  the  technologies  avail- 
able to  us  provide  us  with  an  opportunity  to  improve  the  product; 
and  I  think,  given  that  that  is  the  case,  we  ought  to  seize  that  op- 
portunity. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Pickett. 

Mr.  Pickett.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  welcome  our  witness 
this  morning. 

I  am  very  concerned,  as  are  some  of  my  colleagues,  about  what 
we  are  doing  here,  partly  because  I  don't  fully  understand  all  the 
implications;  but  to  me,  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  CIA  has 
not  done  a  very  good  job  of  managing  our  Nation's  intelligence  re- 
quirements, and  if  the  underpinning  of  this  legislation  is  to  trans- 
fer more  authority  and  responsibility  in  that  regard  to  the  CIA, 
then  I  am  not  very  much  in  favor  of  it. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  taking  authority  away  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  lodging  it  in  the  CIA,  for  the  reason  that 
of  all  the  things  we  do  in  this  country,  nothing  is  more  important 
as  we  draw  down  our  military  than  having  a  robust  intelligence  ca- 
pability, and  if  we  are  going  to  waste  money  in  any  place  in  the 
Government,  to  have  some  overlap  and  duplication  and  redun- 
dancy, it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  an  area  where  we  could  afford 
some  of  that  for  our  Nation's  security. 

So  I  would  like  you  to  enlighten  this  member  about  whether  or 
not  there  is  a  transfer  of  authority  and  responsibility  in  the  intel- 
ligence area  away  from  the  DOD  to  the  CIA  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  White.  Mr.  Pickett,  I  think  that  is  an  important  issue.  And 
let  me  say  that  the  proposals  that  we  have  here  do  not  do  that; 
that  is,  they  do  not — our  proposals  do  not  transfer  responsibility  or 
authority  or  resources  from  the  Department  of  Defense  to  the  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence.  In  fact,  with  respect  to  the  National 
Imagery  and  Mapping  Agency,  we  take,  with  his  support,  resources 
that  are  now  within  the  CIA  and  move  them  into  this  new  agency. 
So  in  that  sense,  if  anything,  we  run  in  the  other  direction. 

Second,  the  personnel  reform  has  to  do  with  DOD  only.  It  is  an 
improvement  of  our  ability  to  manage  our  resources. 

Third,  a  number  of  the  elements  that  we,  as  a  department,  object 
to  in  the  proposal  by  the  House  Intelligence  Committee  run  to  the 
direction  of  increasing  the  authority  of  the  Director  at  the  expense 
of  the  Secretary.  We  oppose  that.  We  think,  as  I  indicated  in  my 
statement,  that  that  will  muddy  the  waters  in  terms  of  the  clear 
lines  of  authority  from  the  Secretary  to  the  CINC's,  and  therefore 
we  are  opposed  to  efforts  that  run  in  the  other  direction,  just  as 
I  believe  you  are,  from  your  comments. 

Mr.  Pickett.  What  about  the  other  side  of  the  equation?  Are 
there  functions  and  responsibilities  now  in  the  CIA  that  would 
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more  appropriately  and  properly  be  handled  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment? 

Mr.  White.  No,  sir,  I  don't  think  so,  with  the  one  exception  that 
I  indicated  in  terms  of  mapping  analysis.  We  have  run  through 
that.  We  worked  jointly  on  a  number  of  those  efforts.  We  are  work- 
ing hard  to  make  sure  our  cooperation  is  closer  with  the  Director, 
and  I  think  we  are  succeeding  in  that  regard.  So  I  don't  see  other 
candidates  for  that  kind  of  change. 

Mr.  Pickett.  In  the  operation  of  the  defense  activities  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  do  you  have  open  access  to  get  from  the  CIA 
materials  that  they  are  in  possession  of  that  would  be  useful  in  car- 
rying out  your  responsibilities  in  the  Department  of  Defense? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir,  we  do. 

Mr.  Pickett.  Is  that  balance  or  is  that  pipeline  affected  by  this 
legislation? 

Mr.  White.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Pickett.  Do  you  feel  comfortable  that  the  intelligence  activi- 
ties in  the  DOD  will  be  robust  and  ample  to  take  care  of  all  the 
requirements  of  the  DOD  in  conducting  its  operations  and  plans? 

Mr.  White.  That  is  certainly  our  objective.  It  is  a  tall  order,  but 
we  continue  to  strive  to  make  that  the  case,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  this  proposal  to  run  counter  to  that.  Quite  the  reverse,  I  think 
this  enhances  our  ability  to  do  just  that. 

Mr.  Pickett.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Pickett. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Weldon. 

Mr.  Weldon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  for  holding 
this  hearing  today,  and  I  thank  our  witnesses. 

Mr.  White,  I  am  still  withholding  full  support  of  3237,  although 
largely  I  agree  with  the  provisions  and  the  need  for  many  of  the 
recommendations  contained  therein.  But  I  have  one  question  in  re- 
sponse to  your  position  to  us  that  this  has  been  thoroughly  studied 
and  analyzed  and  that  the  recommendations  are  joined  by  not  just 
you  but  by  the  senior  leaders  of  the  administration  and  the  intel- 
ligence community. 

I  would  like  to  know,  along  that  line,  since  the  Defense  Mapping 
Agency,  I  understand,  employs  approximately  3,000  workers — all  of 
whom,  or  most  of  whom,  are  unionized — what  are  your  plans  to 
protect  the  status  of  those  employees  with  the  creation  of  NIMA, 
and  have  you  made  a  commitment  publicly  to  protect  their  status? 

Mr.  White.  Mr.  Weldon,  this  legislation  does  not  change  that 
status;  and  we  have  made  such  a  commitment,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Weldon.  So  the  commitment  for  those  employees  is  that 
they  will  be  protected  in  their  current  status? 

Mr.  White.  We  are  not  changing  in  this  case  any  arrangements 
that  they  have  in  terms  of  their  representation. 

Mr.  Weldon.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  have  no  questions  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Evans. 

Mr.  Tanner. 
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Mr.  Tanner.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  you,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, for  joining  us  this  morning. 

I  don't  really  have  a  question.  I  think  in  the  briefing  papers  we 
have  been  provided  there  is  a  reference  to  section  3  of  H.R.  3237. 
The  Congress  finds,  although  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
has  had  an  overall  coordinating  role  with  the  U.S.  intelligence  ac- 
tivities, under  existing  law  and  by  executive  order,  the  Director  has 
in  fact  lacked  sufficient  authorities  to  exercise  this  responsibility 
effectively,  leaving  control  largely  decentralized  within  elements  of 
the  intelligence  community. 

Could  you  comment  on  that?  I  have  a  problem  with  it,  and  I  won- 
der  

Mr.  White.  I  am  sorry,  could  you  read  it  again? 

Mr.  Tanner.  In  section  3  of  H.R.  3237  there  is  an  assertion  that 
Congress  finds,  although  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  has 
had  an  overall  coordinating  role  for  U.S.  intelligence  activities, 
under  existing  law  and  by  Executive  order,  the  Director  has  in  fact 
lacked  sufficient  authorities  to  exercise  this  responsibility  effec- 
tively, leaving  control  largely  decentralized  within  elements  of  the 
intelligence  community. 

Do  you  agree  with  that  conclusion? 

Mr.  White.  Generally  not,  no,  sir.  Our  effort  has  been  to  work 
closely  with  the  Director  and  to  make  sure  that  he  has  the  capabil- 
ity that  he  needs. 

We  have  to  remember  that  intelligence  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  It 
is  a  product  that  we  provide  to  people  to  use,  particularly  to  our 
combat  leaders.  Therefore,  the  focus,  in  our  judgment,  ought  to  be 
on  the  consumer,  not  on  the  producer.  So  I  wouldn't  agree  with 
that. 

Mr.  Tanner.  I  have  a  problem  with  that  conclusion  myself.  I 
wanted  to  get  your  response  to  that. 

The  other  matter  I  would  like  to  propose  very  briefly  is  the  pro- 
posal to  create  a  Director  of  Military  Intelligence.  In  the  briefing 
papers  we  have,  the  following  appears: 

This  individual  would  be  granted  unprecedented  authority  and  control  over  the 
management  and  execution  of  military  intelligence  programs.  The  Department  op- 
poses this,  as  it  would  require  some  shifting  of  those  responsibilities  away  from  and 
out  of  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Command  and  Control, 
et  cetera. 

Have  you  discussed  that  in  depth? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  discussed  it  in  great  depth,  and  we 
don't  agree  with  the  creation  of  such  a  statutory  position.  The  Di- 
rector of  DIA  plays  an  important  role  in  chairing  the  Military  Intel- 
ligence Board.  We  think  that  is  important.  We  support  that.  But 
we  also  want  to  be  careful  to  make  sure  that  we  preserve  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Secretary  having  to  change  arrangements  and  ad- 
just them  as  the  need  changes,  and  we  think  we  are  in  a  position 
to  do  that  today  and  we  think  we  would  be  constrained  from  doing 
that  if  we  wrote  into  the  legislation  effectively  operations  that  work 
fine  as  they  are  and  are  adjustable  over  time. 

Mr.  Tanner.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Tanner. 

Mr.  Hefley,  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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I  don't  have  much  in  the  way  of  questions,  Mr.  Secretary,  except 
I  am  a  Httle  curious  about  the  cost  estimated  with  the  NIMA  pro- 
posal. Are  we  going  to  save  money,  or  is  this  not  a  money-saving 
thing,  but  just  an  efficiency  thing? 

Mr.  White.  This  is  largely  not  money-saving,  Mr.  Hefley.  This  is 
effectiveness.  I  think  over  time  there  will  be  money,  but  we  have 
not  looked  at  this  as  an  issue  of  cost  savings,  but  as  an  issue  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  capability  that  we  can  provide  to  the  user 
both  in  terms  of  timeliness  and  in  terms  of  completeness. 

Mr.  Hefley.  I  think  that  is  legitimate.  I  know  this  isn't  the  sub- 
ject of  our  hearing  today.  Many  of  us  are  quite  concerned,  I  think, 
about  the  Saudi  Arabia  situation,  the  question  being,  why  didn't  we 
know?  Where  was  our  intelligence?  You  don't  have  to  answer  that 
today  because  that  isn't  the  subject,  but  I  want  you  to  know  that 
we  are  very  frustrated  by  that  and  the  fact  that  we  haven't  had 
real  good  answers  on  that. 

We  are  talking  about  rather  major  changes.  I  am  wondering 
whether  those  rather  major  changes  in  our  intelligence  operations 
will  answer  that  question  and  let  us  know,  in  the  future,  things 
like  this;  or  whether,  you  know,  it  might  create  some  efficiency,  but 
we  are  still  not  going  to  know. 

I  think  Mr.  Montgomery  said  he  hoped  it  was  getting  better. 
From  the  Saudi  Arabia  thing,  it  would  appear  it  is  not  getting  a 
lot  better.  I  just  throw  that  out. 

Mr.  White.  One  comment.  As  we  all  know,  this  is  a  very  difficult 
situation,  and  one  that  we  are  working  very  hard  on. 

Second,  we  provided  yesterday  for  all  Members  of  the  House  a 
briefing  in  depth  on  the  Saudi  Arabian  situation.  We  would  be 
happy  to  do  so  again  if  some  Members  couldn't  make  that  presen- 
tation, because  we  want  to  provide  you  with  the  information  that 
we  have.  As  you  know,  we  have  a  full-scale  review  under  way  with 
General  Downing  and  will  provide  that  information  as  well. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hefley. 

Mr.  Tejeda. 

Mr.  Tejeda.  No  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Browder. 

Mr.  McHale. 

Mr.  McHale.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  follow 
up  on  a  theme  that  was  pursued  initially  by  Mr.  Montgomery  and 
then  Mr.  Skelton. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  recent  years  we  have  dramatically  im- 
proved our  ability  to  gather  intelligence,  but  we  have  not  markedly 
improved  our  abilitj'  to  disseminate  it.  My  question  goes  to  the 
heart  of  who  is  the  user  or  consumer.  I  think  we  are  pretty  good 
at  getting  essential  strategic  and  tactical  information  to  the 
warfighters,  as  to  the  CINC.  But  if  we  do,  as  I  do,  define  the  pri- 
mary warfighter  as  that  battalion  task  force  commander  or  his  sub- 
ordinate company  team  commander,  unless  things  have  changed 
dramatically  in  the  last  5  or  6  years,  I  don't  know  that  we  do  a 
very  good  job  of  putting  in  the  hands  of  the  battlefield  commander 
in  a  timely  way  the  information  that  he  needs  to  make  those  judg- 
ments on  the  battlefield  that  can  decisively  affect  the  outcome  of 
the  fight. 
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So  my  question  to  you  is,  what  are  we  doing  to  guarantee  that — 
above  and  beyond  the  issues  of  dehneating  authority  at  the  DCI 
level  and  the  Secretary  level  and  the  CINC  level,  what  are  we 
doing  systematically  to  make  sure  that  both  in  terms  of  informa- 
tion flow  and  improvements  in  technology  that  communicate  that 
information  more  rapidly  to  the  battlefield  commander  that  that 
commander  on  the  battlefield  will  in  fact  have  available  to  him  at 
the  time  he  is  staffing  out  an  OP  order  the  information  he  needs 
for  tomorrow's  operation? 

Mr.  White.  Let  me  make  a  couple  of  comments  on  that,  and  if 
I  may,  rather  extensive  comments  because  it  is  a  subject  on  which 
we  spend  a  good  deal  of  time. 

We  have  done  a  lot  better  at  dissemination  into  the  theater.  We 
have  done  a  lot  better  at  that  level  at  fusion  of  our  capabilities,  if 
you  were  to  visit  Molesworth,  as  you  may  have  and  other  capabili- 
ties. We  have  a  major  effort  under  way  in  Bosnia  in  real  time 
whose  objective  is  to  get  this  information  down  to  the  battalion 
level,  down  to  a  level  where  the  unit  commander  has  on  a  timely 
basis  today  what  he  needs  today. 

So  we  are  emphasizing  not  only  fusion  but  delivery;  that  the  de- 
livery is  effective  and  useful  and  that  the  commander  can  use  that 
in  his  day-to-day  planning. 

For  example.  Predator.  In  terms  of  providing  Predator  video 
links,  we  are  providing  those  directly  to  the  theater.  We  are  doing 
the  same  with  the  JSTARS  capability  in  terms  of  ground  move- 
ment. So  we  have  a  major  effort  under  way  to  do  that.  I  will  be 
there  next  week.  That  will  be  a  principal  topic  I  will  talk  to,  not 
just  with  General  Nash  and  his  people,  but  I  am  going  down  to  talk 
to  those  colonels  and  lieutenant  colonels  and  asking  them  whether 
they  are  getting  what  they  need.  That  is  important. 

One  other  comment.  We  had  a  recent  exercise  off  Camp  Lejeune 
where  we  had  a  tragic  loss  of  life. 

Mr.  McHale.  I  attended  that  exercise  and  visited  that  crash  site. 

Mr.  White.  As  I  did.  Then  you  know  that  a  major  concern  in  that 
exercise  was  the  ability  to  transfer  that  intelligence  capability  and 
total  command  authority  when  the  marines  went  ashore,  and  then 
from  the  Marine  Corps  to  the  Army  as  they  made  those  transfers. 

I  talked  at  length  with  the  senior  leadership  there.  I  think  we 
do  better  shipboard  because  we  have  the  inherent  technological  ca- 
pability in  the  platform,  more  difficult  for  the  ground  commander, 
and  much  more  difficult  to  get  that  transfer  from  ship  to  shore.  We 
are  working  that  very  hard,  and  I  think  we  are  making  progress; 
but  it  is  a  tough  issue,  and  I  think  the  hardest  issue  is  for  the 
ground  combat  commander. 

Mr.  McHale.  And  a  most  important  issue,  in  my  view.  I  present 
the  question  to  you  and  make  this  followup  comment — it  is  really 
to  the  second  panel  that  I  address  this  issue.  We  need  to  eliminate 
a  reliance  on  textural  analysis,  in  other  words,  information  in  the 
form  of  a  written  analysis  that  passes  through  the  hands  of  lots  of 
people.  The  same  is  true  of  raw  photographic  information.  If  10 
people  have  to  get  their  hands  on  it  before  the  battlefield  com- 
mander sees  it,  he  is  unlikely  to  see  it  in  time  to  make  a  difference. 

So  both  in  terms  of  process  and  in  terms  of  technology  we  need 
to  simplify  the  procedure  so  that  the  old  observation  that  the  bat- 
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tlefield  commander  needs  eyes  on  the  battlefield  can  be  dramati- 
cally enhanced  through  technology  without  an  awful  lot  of  inter- 
vening people  between  the  collection  of  that  information  and  the 
guy  who  has  to  take  it  and  use  it.  And  I  would  be  interested  in 
comments  that  might  be  made  today  or  in  the  near  future  that 
would  discuss  how  we  simplify  and  speed  that  process  of  putting 
into  the  hands  of  the  battlefield  commander  and  his  operations  offi- 
cer the  information  that  he  needs,  so  that  it  doesn't  arrive  3  days 
after  the  mission  has  been  executed. 

Mr.  White.  I  agree,  and  I  would  urge  you  to  talk  to  the  second 
panel.  They  are  very  knowledgeable  officers. 

I  would  add  one  element  to  the  challenge,  and  that  is  a  cultural 
and  organizational  challenge.  Leaders,  me  included,  like  to  see 
things  before  our  subordinates  see  them  in  this  context.  I  think  we 
have  to  break  that  down  so  the  05  gets  it  at  the  same  time  the  08 
gets  it  and  can  operate  on  it. 

Mr.  McHale.  There  is  a  proprietary  interest  in  information  here 
on  Capitol  Hill  and,  regrettably,  on  the  battlefield,  and  if  we  main- 
tain that  precise  control  we  lose  the  effectiveness  of  the  information 
in  terms  of  decision-making. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Buyer. 

Mr.  Buyer.  I  think  Mr.  McHale's  point  is  very  well  taken.  The 
modem  battlefield  is  going  to  happen  very  fast  and  very  rapidly. 
The  world  is  extraordinarily  dynamic,  and  I  think  that  any  time 
someone  comes  up  here  on  the  Hill — I  don't  care  what  form  of  gov- 
ernmental agency,  from  Agriculture  to  the  Environment,  or  even 
DOD — who  wants  to  talk  about  reorganization  and  restructuring  of 
the  Government,  I  am  all  ears. 

I  am  trying  to  be  a  very  good  listener  in  this  one  because  I  am 
not  confident  yet  with  what  we  are  doing.  I  will  reach  a  level  of 
comfort. 

There  are  some — while  the  world  can  be  dynamic,  there  are  core 
principles  that  must  be  concrete  to  help  guide  us.  One  is  loyalty. 
How  many  veteran-employees  do  you  have  that  will  be  impacted  by 
this  restructuring? 

Mr.  White.  I  will  have  to  get  that  for  you,  sir.  I  don't  have  that 
in  front  of  me. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:! 

Veterans  comprise  approximately  one-quarter  of  the  DoD  intelligence  community 
population.  Any  restructuring  would  be  mission-based  with  the  goal  of  increasing  ef- 
fectiveness and  efficiency  in  developing  and  delivering  products  to  our  warfighters. 
Of  course,  due  consideration  to  all  affected  personnel,  including  veterans,  would  be 
given  in  any  restructuring. 

Mr.  White.  There  is  substantial  veteran  representation  in  these 
agencies,  that  is  true.  I  can  get  you  that  number. 

Mr.  Buyer.  I  would  like  to  know  that,  and  don't  delay  that. 

I  think  Mr.  Montgomery  would  be  as  interested  in  this  issue  as 
I  am.  There  is  a  lot  of  restructuring  that  occurs  in  the  Government, 
and  I  want  to  make  sure  the  veterans,  many  of  whom  have  served 
their  country,  have  retired,  and  are  now  back  working  with  the 
Government;  and  in  fact,  if  they  are  going  to  have  a  RIF,  they  will 
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be  taken  care  of,  and  I  want  to  make  sure  we  have  veterans'  pref- 
erence. 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Buyer.  Is  there  going  to  be  a  RIF? 

Mr.  White.  The  issue  before  us  with  respect  to  the  personnel  re- 
form is  to  do  some  streamhning,  and  our  expectation  is  that  over 
time,  yes,  there  will  probably  be  more  reductions. 

Mr.  Buyer.  Give  me  an  estimate. 

Mr.  White.  I  will  have  to  provide  that  for  the  record. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:! 

Our  current  force  structure  and  future  streamlining  efforts  are  in  concert  with 
congressional  direction,  to  sustain  this  downward  glidepath,  we  are  continuing  buy- 
outs and  aggressive  out-placing  in  specified  organizations.  A  goal  of  our  civilian  in- 
telligence personnel  reform  effort  is  balancing  and  adapting  skills  according  to 
changing  mission  requirements,  rather  than  further  reductions. 

Mr.  White.  This  is  not  in  anticipation  of  my  knowledge  of  a  spe- 
cific reduction,  but  we  have  agencies  that  are  large.  We  are  chang- 
ing them,  and  there  are  going  to  be  more  reductions. 

Mr.  Buyer.  Is  this  restructure  and  streamline — I  want  to  know 
where  it  is  coming  from.  Is  this  being  top-down  driven  with  regard 
to  force  reduction,  or  is  this  being  driven  because  of  a  need  that 
someone  sees  for  how  we  can  get  better  intelligence  to  the  battle- 
field? How  is  this  being  driven? 

Mr.  White.  The  latter.  The  problem  we  have  in  terms  of  the 
overall  operation  of  the  intelligence  communities,  the  intelligence 
agencies,  is  the  world  has  changed,  as  you  just  mentioned,  and  it 
is  going  to  continue  to  change. 

These  are  large  organizations.  We  want  more  flexibility  to  trans- 
fer people.  We  want  more  flexibility  to  evaluate  people  and  transfer 
them  within  the  community,  based  on  their  particular  skills.  We 
want  capability  to  hire  people  on  a  temporary  basis  if  they  have 
particular  skills. 

So  we  want  more  flexibility  in  that  regard  to  meet  these  new 
needs. 

Mr.  Buyer.  Why  do  we  want  to  take  greater  control  away  from 
military  collection  sources  and  give  it  to  the  CIA?  Why  do  we  want 
to  remove  some  of  that  intelligence  collection  away  from  the 
warfighters  and  give  it  to  civilians? 

Mr.  White.  We  don't  want  to  do  that.  We  want  to  do  exactly  the 
opposite. 

Mr.  Buyer.  I  thought  that  this  bill  transfers  some  of  DOD's  clan- 
destine human  source  collection  activities. 

Mr.  White.  The  bill  proposed  by  the  House  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee would  do  that.  We  are  opposed  to  that. 

Mr.  Dellums.  Would  the  gentleman  yield?  The  Secretary  is  testi- 
fying, in  effect,  in  opposition  to  many  of  the  major  provisions  of 
that  bill. 

Mr.  Buyer.  Thank  you.  That  is  just  what  he  told  me. 

So  you  would  agree  that  the  loss  of  control  for  military — for  mili- 
tary collectors  is,  in  fact,  the  wrong  way  to  go. 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  what  we  have  to  focus  on  is  the 
consumer.  Consumer,  in  this  case,  is  the  war  fighter.  There  are 
other  consumers.  I  think  we  have  been  attentive  to  their  needs,  but 
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our  focus  is  on  war  fighter  and  we  are  opposed  to  any  changes  that 
diminish  the  ability  to  support  the  war  fighter. 

Mr.  Buyer.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  5deld  back. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Sisisky. 

Mr.  Sisisky.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  apologize 
for  not  being  here  this  morning.  I  was  in  a  privatization  meeting 
about  whether  to  privatize  the  CIA  or  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  or  anything  else  like  that.  I  really  don't  have  any  questions, 
but  I  do  have  a  comment  for  Mr.  McHale  and  the  others  who  were 
not  here  in  1992  and  1993.  After  Desert  Storm  the  subcommittee 
on  Oversight  Investigation,  which  I  chaired,  did  a  real  report  on 
what  happened  in  Desert  Storm. 

I  remember  calling  General  Schwarzkopf.  I  said  I  am  going  to  be 
critical  in  releasing  this  report  and  I  told  him  what  was  in  there 
and  he  said  you  are  absolutely  right.  We  went  over  to  Maryland, 
met  with  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  people  and  what  we  basi- 
cally said  was  that  the  intelligence  went  from  the  desert  to  Wash- 
ington and  there  was  a  3-  and  3-  and  5-day  delay  before — forget  the 
battalion  commanders  out  in  the  field,  even  the  people  that  were 
leading  the  thing.  Everybody  agreed  that  it  was  the  right  thing. 
Now,  are  we  really  doing  it  now? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sisisky.  We  don't  have  an  oversight  investigation  committee 
so  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir,  we  are  doing  it.  This  is  directly  at  the  issue 
.  When  I  talked  earlier  about  what  we  are  doing  in  Bosnia  in  terms 
of  overall  intelligence  and  improvements  for  the  battlefield  com- 
mander, we  have  a  major  effort.  We  have  the  Defense  Science 
Board  involved,  all  the  commanders  in  the  field  involved.  We  have 
the  complete  intelligence  community  involved  in  cooperation.  It 
gets  back  to  the  issue  that  was  discussed  earlier  about  collection, 
fusion,  but  most  importantly,  timely  delivery  to  the  battlefield.  So 
we  are 

Mr.  Sisisky.  So  are  there  any  delays  in  doing  this?  Are  we  doing 
it  immediately  just  as  Washington  gets  their  raw  material? 

Mr.  White.  We  are  doing  it  substantially  better.  We  still  have 
some  way  to  go,  but  it  is  a  big  improvement.  If  you  were  to  visit 
the  fusion  center  in  Molesworth  in  England,  you  would  see  this  in 
real  time  where  it  is  being  done. 

Mr.  Sisisky.  I  would  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  White.  I  would  urge  you  to  do  so.  And  we  have  allied  officers 
in  the  room  who  are  helping  us  with  what  they  need  and  what 
their  perceptions  are  of  what  they  need.  We  have  broken  down  a 
lot  of  those  barriers  in  terms  of  classification  so  we  can  provide  it 
to  our  allies. 

Mr.  Sisisky.  I  haven't  talked  to  the  field  commanders.  Are  they 
really  getting  it  now?  Are  they  satisfied?  Because  if  not,  then  we 
wasted  a  report.  This  is  4,  5  years  later.  And  everybody  agreed  we 
were  absolutely  right,  that  this  committee,  not  me,  but  the  commit- 
tee, were  absolutely  right  in  pointing  out  deficiencies  in  intel- 
ligence. 

Mr.  White.  I  think  you  will  find  in  talking  to  the  battlefield  com- 
manders, as  I  have,  and  will  continue  to  do,  that  they  are  in  a 
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much  better  position  than  they  were.  They  are  not  ready  yet.  As 
we  talked  earher  to  Mr.  McHale,  this  is  a  tough  transformation, 
particularly  for  the  ground  commander  and  some  of  the  general  of- 
ficers that  are  here  can  speak  to  that  later,  but  it  is  improving  and 
it  is  our  principal  objective. 

Mr.  SiSlSKY.  Good.  I  hope  we  don't  have  to  wait  5  more  years  to 
get  it. 

Mr.  White.  I  think  we  have  already  made  significant  progress, 
sir. 

Mr.  SiSlSKY.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Sisisky. 

Mr.  Bartlett. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Much  of 
the  discussion  with  the  last  few  questioners  has  been  concerned 
with  the  dissemination  of  information  to  the  battlefield.  My  ques- 
tion relates  to  the  other  end  of  this  process,  the  collection  of  infor- 
mation. 

Clearly,  the  challenge  to  our  intelligence  community  has 
changed.  During  all  of  the  cold  war  we  had  essentially  a  single  ad- 
versary that  we  needed  to  get  information  on.  We  now  have  many, 
many  potential  enemies  from  whom  we  need  to  get  information. 
Does  the  reorganization,  in  H.R.  3237,  improve  or  does  it  not  im- 
prove our  ability  to  face  this  new  challenge? 

Mr.  White.  As  I  indicated  earlier,  I  think  there  are  a  number  of 
elements  in  the  proposed  legislation  by  the  House  Intelligence 
Committee  [HPSCIl  which  do  not  improve  our  ability  to  deal  with 
that  challenge.  It  is  a  much  more  complicated,  fast  moving  situa- 
tion. We  think  a  number  of  the  recommendations  which  would  cede 
particular  authorities  from  the  Department  more  directly  from  the 
Secretary  to  the  DC  I  would  be  a  mistake  and  that  they  would 
muddy  the  waters  in  terms  of  the  line  of  communication  and  sup- 
port that  we  need  up  and  down  the  Intelligence  Community  to 
make  sure  the  delivery  is  done  properly. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Do  you  have  recommendations  in  the  form  of  bill 
language  and  report  language  that  would  correct  what  you  see  as 
deficiencies  in  H.R.  3237? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir,  we  do  in  the  sense  that  we  have  the  NIMA 
proposal.  We  have  our  personnel  proposal  which  they  support,  and 
then  we  have  very  specific  objections  which  we  can  provide  to  you 
with  respect  to  elements  of  their  proposed  legislation  and  our  objec- 
tions are  directly  along  the  lines  that  you  have  indicated. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Our  committee  staff  has  your  recommendations? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir,  I  believe  they  do,  yes. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  I  thank  you  very  urach 

Mr.  White.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Be.  LL"^. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bartlett. 

Mr.  Edwards. 

Mr.  Edwards.  No  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Thornberry. 

Mr.  Thornberry.  Mr.  Secretary,  several  times  in  talking  about 
the  National  Imagery  Agency  you  have  said  that  it  is  necessary  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  technology.  Can  you  explain  to  me  why 
a  consolidated  agency  is  needed  to  take  advantage  of  the  enhanced 
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technology  and  what  reason  we  can  enhance  the  technology  in  the 
several  agencies  that  exist  now? 

Mr.  White.  I  think,  first  of  all,  you  clearly  can  to  some  extent 
without  the  consolidation.  The  advantage  of  the  consolidation  is 
that  it  takes  what  are  very  similar  functions  and  very  similar  out- 
come in  terms  of  product,  puts  them  in  one  place,  focuses  them  in 
terms  of  what  we  would  suggest  under  Title  10  on  the  war  fighter 
and  emphasizes  the  utilization  of  these  technologies  to  rapidly  de- 
liver the  capabilities.  So  we  have  a  situation  in  which  because  of 
overhead  assets  and  collection,  because  of  the  digitization  of  a  lot 
of  our  information,  we  can  over  time,  I  think,  much  more  quickly 
provide  that  information.  And  it  just  makes  organizational  man- 
agement sense  to  put  those  institutions  together  to  reflect  the  fact 
that  because  of  the  technology  it  is  easier  to  integrate  much  of 
what  before  had  to  be  done  in  separate  functions. 

Mr.  Thornberry.  What  is  your  response  to  the  concern  that 
when  you  put  it  all  together  in  one  agency  you  have  to  get  every- 
body thinking  alike,  everybody  trained  alike,  and  we  lose  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  people  look  at  these  products  from  a  different 
perspective  and  then  therefore  lose  something? 

Mr.  White.  I  don't  think  that  is  a  problem  in  this  case.  What  we 
are  doing  is  consolidating  people  who  do  different  functions  around 
this  more  general  function.  That  is  what  we  want  to  integrate.  The 
reason  we  don't  think  we  are  going  to  lose  that  focus  is  because  we 
would  urge  the  Congress  to  put  it  in  Title  10  to  emphasize  the 
clear  responsibilities.  This  is  a  DOD  agency.  The  Secretary  would 
select  the  Director  and  the  continued  emphasis,  because  of  the  way 
the  legislation  is  written  and  the  way  the  organization  is  struc- 
tured, would  be  to  provide  that  support  directly  to  the  war  fighter. 

Mr.  Thornberry.  But  as  I  understand  the  point  Mr.  Hansen  was 
making,  it  is  not  just  DOD  that  is  a  customer  for  these  products. 

Mr.  White.  That  is  correct.  It  is  not  just  DOD.  Our  other  cus- 
tomers in  State  and  other  places.  We  think  in  terms  of  the  way  this 
is  structured  they  will  be  accommodated.  They  are  accommodated 
now.  This  improves  the  product  and  we  think  they  will  continue  to 
be  accommodated. 

Mr.  Thornberry.  I  guess  the  concern  is  of  course  we  are  most 
interested  in  making  sure  our  military  is  appropriately  supplied, 
but  I  guess  the  concern  is  if  the  new  agency  is  so  geared  toward, 
say,  the  military  aspect  that  other  points  of  view  may  not  get  the 
same  attention  and  may  not  get  the  same  customer  service. 

Your  bottom  line  is  that  all  of  the  rest  of  the  reforms  are  not 
worth  doing  without  this  NIMA  proposal;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  White.  I  think  a  number  of  the  reforms  in  the  legislation 
proposed  by  the  House  Intelligence  Committee  [HPSCI]  are  not,  in 
our  judgment,  reforms.  That  is,  they  would  reduce  authority,  they 
would  muddy  the  lines  of  communication  and  the  structure.  So  we 
are  opposed  to  them. 

We  think  there  are  some  things  in  the  bill  which  we  support.  We 
think  that  NIMA  has  to  be  a  centerpiece  of  what  it  is  we  need  in 
this  context  in  order  to  improve  the  delivery  of  these  capabilities. 

Mr.  Thornberry.  As  I  understood  what  you  said,  no  matter 
what  other  reforms  are  in  a  reform  bill,  you  will  oppose  it  if  NIMA 
is  not  part  of  it;  is  that  correct? 
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Mr.  White.  What  I  am  trying  to  emphasize,  we  think  NIMA  is 
very  important.  There  is  a  proposal  which  has  been  reflected  in 
some  of  the  questions — why  don't  we  just  put  NIMA  off  and  do  it 
later?  We  think  that  is  a  mistake.  We  think  given  the  effort  that 
has  been  made  and  the  strong  consensus  in  the  community  to  do 
this,  that  we  ought  to  get  on  with  it  and  do  it. 

At  the  same  time,  the  committee  suggested  other  forms  of  analy- 
sis to  see  whether  there  are  other  consolidations.  We  support  that 
analysis.  We  think  we  ought  to  go  forward  and  do  that,  too.  The 
committee  is  not  suggesting  they  are  ready  to  make  any  specific 
recommendations  because  the  analysis  hasn't  been  done.  We  agree 
with  that.  We  think  this  is  a  step  that  is  ready.  We  ought  to  take 
it.  A  number  of  other  steps  are  not  ready  and  we  ought  to  work 
together  and  see  what  improvements  are  made,  then  take  those. 

Mr.  Thornberry.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McKeon. 

Mr.  McKeon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Just  following  up  on 
Mr.  Brownback's  question  I  guess — I  don't  know  if  you  got  a  defini- 
tive answer  there.  Did  you  indicate  that  you  would  not  support  or 
you  would  oppose  anything  that  did  not  have  NIMA  in  it;  is  that 
what  you  were  asking? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir.  We  think  NIMA  is  critically  important  and 
central  to  reform  this  year  and  we  would  oppose  any  legislation 
that  did  not  include  NIMA. 

Mr.  McKeon.  Thank  you.  I  have  no  other  questions,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Hastings.  No  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Dellums.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  comment  at  the  end  of  the  first  round  of  questioning  and  go  back 
to  two  questions  that  you  responded  to,  Mr.  Secretary. 

First,  to  the  question — the  second  question,  as  I  recall,  that  was 
raised  by  Mr.  Tanner  regarding  the  issue  of  the  Director  of  Military 
Intelligence  where  H.R.  3237  would  have  the  Director  of  DIA  be- 
come the  Director  of  Military  Intelligence.  At  the  three-star  level, 
is  it  the  important  emphasis  in  answering  Mr.  Tanner's  question 
that  the  significant  policy  issue  here  is  the  question  of  civilian  con- 
trol as  opposed  to  military  control? 

Because  at  this  particular  point  you  have  people  who  are  part  of 
the  political  process  at  the  Secretary  level  dealing  with  these  is- 
sues. Is  that  an  important  policy  consideration  or  from  your  per- 
spective is  it  not  an  important  policy  consideration? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  Mr.  Dellums,  it  is.  That  is  why  the  functions 
that  are  described  here  are,  to  a  large  extent,  handled  today  by  the 
DIA  Director.  So  the  point  is  that  you  are  going  to  lock  out  the  Sec- 
retary's ability  in  terms  of  his  civilian  oversight  function,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dellums.  So  I  thought  in  answer  to  Mr.  Tanner — I  thought 
that  was  one  point  that  maybe  should  be  emphasized;  that  is,  a 
policy  consideration  that  one  can  come  down  on  one  side  or  the 
other. 

Second,  my  final  question  is  a  question  that  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Buyer  because  he  raised  the  issue  of  RIF's  and  the  numbers.  And, 
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again,  maybe  a  significant  way — a  different  way  to  address  that 
issue  as  opposed  to  coming  back  with  the  numbers  which  you  could 
not  come  up  with,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  one  place  where  the 
administration  and  Mr.  Combest  have  come  together  at  the  very 
same  point  you  have  got  a  few  points  where  you  thoroughly  agree. 

There  is  one  point  where  you  do  agree  and  that  is  the  personnel 
authorities  in  the  bill  which  seems  to  me  say  that  what  you  are 
trjdng  to  do  is  bring  some  humanity  and  compassion  to  the  issue 
of  RIF's  by  providing  incentives,  enhance  retirement,  et  cetera.  So 
perhaps  the  answer  to  that  question  is  not,  let's  go  try  to  find  the 
numbers,  but  it  seems  to  me,  as  one  reads  the  bill,  both  H.R.  3237 
and  your  proposal,  what  you  are  tr3dng  to  do  is  to  avoid  minimize 
RIF's  because  of  the  incentivized  approach.  Is  that 

Mr.  White.  I  think  that  is  exactly  right,  Mr.  Dellums.  That  is 
why  we  want  more  flexibility  in  terms  of  moving  people  around 
among  these  agencies.  In  fact,  you  don't  have  to  take  down  one 
layer  while  increasing  another.  Move  the  people  and  better  match 
the  people's  skills  to  the  requirements.  So  I  think  you  are  abso- 
lutely right. 

Mr.  Dellums.  I  thought  maybe  if  we  emphasize  that  here,  the 
colleagues  can  focus  on  those  two  points.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. There  is  some  advantage  to  coming  late.  We  learn  as  we  go 
in  this  process.  I  appreciate  that. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Skelton.  I  have  just  one  comment,  Mr.  Secretary.  In  all  of 
this  we  should  not  forget  the  ultimate  test  of  the  battlefield  com- 
mander is  somewhere  along  the  line  of  sajdng,  "I  didn't  know."  It 
also  appears  to  me  that  in  this  more  complex  world,  we  don't  have 
the  predictable  or  relatively  predictable  Soviet  Union  there  any- 
more. We  have  a  more  complex,  difficult  to  understand,  potential 
enemy  world  and  it  concerns  me  that  your  term  "streamlining" 
might  be  an  effort  to  do  away  with  the  ability  to  understand  the 
complexity  of  potential  enemies. 

Let's  always  keep  in  mind  that  battlefield  commander  test  so  he 
doesn't  come  up  and  say,  "I  didn't  know."  History  is  replete  with 
both  good  and  bad.  Congressman  Montgomery  spoke  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  about  World  War  II.  Intelligence  failures.  Battle  of 
Tarawa,  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  Market  Garden  which,  as  you  know, 
was  made  into  a  movie,  "A  Bridge  Too  Far." 

However,  on  the  very  positive  end  of  it,  intelligence  allowed  us 
to  shoot  in  two  bay  bombers  over  Buganville,  and  it  included  Emily 
Alimoto.  The  Battle  of  Midway  was  won  with  intelligence.  These 
are  intelligence  successes.  So  I  think  we  should  be  very,  very  care- 
ful in  tinkering  with  this  thing  because  we  don't  want  that  battle- 
field commander  to  fail  the  test  by  giving  an  answer  after  some  dis- 
aster by  saying,  "I  didn't  know."  That  is  the  job  of  these  folks  there 
behind  you  today,  and  I  would  tread  very  slowly  and  very  lightly 
in  light  of  that  potential  test. 

Mr.  White.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Skelton.  I  would  agree  with  you,  and 
I  think  you  would  find  as  you  run  through  the  list  of  our  objections 
and  concerns  with  the  House  intelligence  bill  before  you  that  that 
is  exactly  our  problem,  that  we  object  where  in  fact  we  have  this 
phenomenon  where  we  introduce  ambiguity  and  confuse  the  mis- 
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sion  in  ways  that  do  not  support  the  war  fighter.  We  think  that  is 
a  mistake. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  it  seems  Hke  that  is  about  it.  We 
appreciate  your  help  this  morning  and  we  will  now  proceed  to  the 
second  panel,  if  you  don't  mind.  Thank  you  again  for  your  testi- 
mony. 

Mr.  White.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  for 
your  time. 

The  Chairman.  Our  second  panel  of  witnesses  this  morning  will 
present  the  committee  with  the  war  fighter — operator's  perspective 
on  many  of  the  issues  discussed.  Our  witnesses  are  to  provide  their 
important  perspective  using  examples  and  actual  experiences 
where  possible  to  help  the  committee  better  understand  the  prac- 
tical implications  of  the  issues  at  hand. 

I  would  like  to  welcome  here  this  morning  to  the  committee  Lt. 
Gen.  Paul  Van  Riper,  Commanding  General,  Combat  Development 
Center,  U.S.  Marine  Corps;  Maj.  Gen.  Ed  Anderson,  Assistant  Dep- 
uty Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations  and  Plans,  U.S.  Army;  and  Maj. 
Gen.  Bobby  Floyd — that  sounds  familiar — of  South  Carolina,  Dep- 
uty Chief  of  the  Staff  for  plans  and  operations,  U.S.  Air  Force;  and 
Rear  Adm.  John  Luecke,  Assistant  Deputy  Chief  of  the  Naval  Op- 
erations U.S.  Navy. 

The  witnesses  this  morning  also  have  a  number  of  other  military 
officers  with  them  with  varying  backgrounds  to  give  the  committee 
a  fully  responsible  perspective  on  these  issues. 

General  Van  Riper,  the  floor  is  yours.  Prepared  statements  that 
any  of  you  might  have  will  be  submitted  for  the  report. 

STATEMENT  OF  LT.  GEN.  PAUL  VAN  RIPER,  COMMANDING 
GENERAL,  COMBAT  DEVELOPMENT  COMMAND,  QUANTICO, 
U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 

General  Van  Riper.  Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of 
the  committee,  with  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  summarize  my 
prepared  statement.  Although  my  present  assignment  as  the  Com- 
manding General  of  the  Combat  Development  Command  at 
Quantico,  Virginia,  I  have  been  privileged  to  command  Marine 
Corps  operational  units  from  platoon  through  division  over  the  past 
33  years. 

In  that  same  period,  I  have  also  been  in  operational  sections  and 
battalions,  regiments,  a  division  of  marine  expeditionary  force.  In 
the  1980's  and  early  1990's  I  became  a  severe  and  vocal  critic  of 
intelligence  particularly  within  the  Marine  Corps. 

I  believe  that  is  why  General  Mundy,  who  was  our  Commandant 
at  the  time,  assigned  me  as  the  Director  of  Intelligence  at  the 
headquarters  Marine  Corps  in  1993.  It  was  an  enlightening  experi- 
ence. Thus,  I  bring  to  you  this  morning  an  operator's  perspective 
leavened  with  some  understanding  of  what  intelligence  can  and 
cannot  do  for  the  operator. 

Let  me  summarize  my  thoughts  very  quickly.  Intelligence  must 
drive  operations.  The  two  functions  are  inextricably  linked.  They 
are  two  sides  of  the  same  coin.  I  believe  while  operators  focus  on 
operations  of  units,  they  must  understand  intelligence.  By  the 
same  token,  those  in  the  intelligence  field  must  focus  on  the  envi- 
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ronment,  but  they  also  must  understand  operations.  In  a  perfect 
world,  the  intelligence  officer  would  be  the  natural  replacement  if 
the  operations  officer  became  a  casualty. 

There  is  only  one  purpose  for  command  control  communications 
in  intelligence  systems;  that  is,  to  enable  the  commander  to  make 
decisions  and  to  see  to  the  execution  of  those  decisions.  How  they 
make  decisions,  the  commander  must  understand  the  situation  he 
faces.  He  must  have  situational  awareness.  We  often  confuse  data 
and  information  with  this  understanding. 

As  a  result,  our  interest  seems  to  be  in  gaining  a  wider  ban  for 
our  communications  systems  and  faster  processing  for  our  comput- 
ers. From  my  experience,  few  commanders  are  the  least  bit  inter- 
ested in  data  and  information.  Again,  what  they  want  is  knowl- 
edge. Knowledge  that  leads  to  understanding. 

Let  me  provide  an  illustration.  It  is  unlikely  a  commander  would 
be  interested  in  the  barometric  pressure.  That  is  an  item  of  data. 
The  winds  aloft  and  humidity.  That  is  for  your  information.  What 
he  is  interested  in  is  the  weather  forecast,  knowledge.  And  with 
that  knowledge  he  gains  understanding  to  which  he  can  apply  his 
wisdom. 

Moreover,  since  humans  don't  think  in  text,  but  think  in  images 
he  seldom  wants  text.  He  wants  and  needs  images.  We  are  not 
talking  now  about  arrow  photos  and  overhead  imagery.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  pictures.  I  believe  the  Members  have  in  front  of  them  a 
printout  of  an  example  of  what  I  am  sa3dng. 

On  the  top  under  the  title,  "Reading  the  Weather  Is  Knowledge," 
it  is  not  that  information.  It  is  a  weather  forecast,  but  compare 
that  to  the  picture  below.  The  cognitive  process  the  commander 
would  need  to  go  through  to  read  that  and  several  pages  behind  it 
would  take  10  or  15  minutes  before  he  has  an  understanding. 

We  are  simply  looking  at  the  time  line  and  the  weather  that  is 
predicted  for  the  day  in  moments  he  could  see  this.  Even  better 
would  be  to  present  to  our  commanders  the  same  weather  forecast 
most  of  us  see  at  10:30  on  the  evening  news.  It  doesn't  take  a  lot 
of  time  to  interpret  it. 

Finally,  these  images  must  be  presented  in  context  for  there  is 
no  understanding  without  context.  If  I  were  to  ask  my  intelligence 
officer  to  tell  me  how  large  an  acre  of  ground  was  and  he  came 
back  with  a  sketch  and  said,  sir,  an  acre  is  an  area  43,560  square 
feet,  he  would  have  met  the  criteria  for  knowledge.  He  would  have 
given  it  to  me  in  the  form  of  an  image,  but  there  is  no  context.  If 
he  would  have  added,  sir,  an  acre  is  about  the  size  of  a  football 
field  minus  the  end  zones,  there  would  be  context  and  there  would 
be  understanding. 

So  in  summary,  what  I  have  always  wanted  as  an  operator,  what 
I  believe  all  of  our  tactical  operators  want,  is  for  those  in  the  Intel- 
ligence Community  to  think  like  operators.  They  want  them  to 
have  an  operational  mind  set.  We  don't  want  to  be  overloaded  with 
data  and  information.  We  want  them  to  provide  us  with  knowledge 
about  the  environment  and  we  want  it  as  an  image  or  a  picture 
and  we  want  it  in  the  format  that  provides  a  context.  Thank  you, 
sir. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  General  Van  Riper  follows:] 
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General  Van  Riper  was  bom  on  July  5,  1938,  in  Brownsville,  PA,  and  graduated  from 
high  school  in  Dormont,  PA,  in  June  1956.  He  enlisted  in  the  Manne  Corps  Reserve  and 
underwent  recruit  training  at  the  Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot,  Pams  Island.  SC,  in  the 
fall  of  1956.  After  completmg  infantry  training  in  Apnl  1957.  he  was  released  from 
active  duty  and  returned  home  to  serve  m  the  12th  Infantry  Battalion,  USMCR.  He 
graduated  from  California  State  College,  California,  PA,  with  a  B.A.  degree  in  June  1963. 
He  then  entered  the  34th  Officer  Candidate  Course  and  was  commissioned  a  second 
lieutenant  in  November  1963. 

After  completing  The  Basic  School  at  Quantico,  VA,  in  June  1964,  General  Van  Riper 
reported  to  the  1st  Battalion,  8th  Marines,  2d  Manne  Division,  Camp  Lejeune,  NC. 
While  with  the  1st  Battalion,  he  served  as  a  Platoon  Commander,  Company  Executive 
Officer,  and  an  Assistant  Operations  Officer.  He  was  with  the  Isl  Battalion  when  it  was 
committed  to  Santo  Domuigo  during  the  Dominican  Republic  cnsis  m  the  spring  of  1965. 

In  late  1965,  he  was  ordered  to  the  Republic  of  Viemam  for  duty  as  an  Advisor  with  the 

Viemamese  Manne  Corps.    He  was  wounded  in  action  on  February  7,  1966,  and  was 

evacuated  to  the  United  States  Naval  Hospital  in  Philadelphia.  After  recovering  from  his 

wounds  in  Apnl  1966,  General  Van  Riper  remmed  to  The  Basic  School  as  an  iftstnictor.    Upon  completion  of  his  tour  in  February 

1968,  he  remained  at  Quantico  as  a  student  in  the  Amphibious  Warfare  School. 

General  Van  Riper  returned  to  Viemam  in  September  1968,  where  he  served  as  a  Company  Commander  and  an  Assistant  Operations 
Officer  with  the  3d  Battalion,  7th  Mannes,  1st  Manne  Division.  Upon  his  return  to  the  US  in  September  1969.  he  was  assigned  as 
an  instnictor  at  the  United  States  Army's  John  F,  Kennedy  Institute  for  Military  Assistance  at  Fon  Bragg,  NC.  He  was  transferred  to 
Headquarters  Manne  Corps,  Washington,  D.C,  in  July  1971,  where  he  served  initially  as  a  Special  Projects  Officer  in  the  Office  of 
the  Chief  of  Staff  and  then  as  a  Traming  Specialist  in  the  Training  Division  until  August  1974 

Ordered  to  the  2d  Marine  Division,  Camp  Lejeune  in  September  1974,  he  was  assigned  as  the  Operations  Officer  for  the  3d  Battalion, 
8th  Marines  He  became  the  Regunental  Operations  Officer  in  September  1975,  and  the  Executive  Officer  for  the  1st  Battalion,  8th 
Mannes  m  December  1976. 

From  August  1977  until  June  1978,  General  Van  Riper  was  a  snident  in  the  College  of  Naval  Command  and  Staff  at  the  Naval  War 
College,  Newport,  RJ.  Subsequently,  he  was  assigned  as  a  Military  Observer  with  the  United  Nations  Truce  Supenision  Organization 
in  Palestine.  During  this  tour  he  served  in  Egypt,  Israel,  and  Lebanon. 

Upon  completion  of  his  overseas  tour  in  September  1979.  General  Van  Riper  was  assigned  as  the  Commanding  Officer.  Marine 
Barracks,  Naval  Air  Station,  Cecil  Field,  FL,  until  July  1981.  From  August  1981  until  June  1982,  he  was  a  smdeni  at  the  .Army  War 
College  in  Carlisle.  PA. 

Transferred  to  the  7th  Marines.  1st  Manne  Division.  Camp  Pendleton,  CA,  in  June  1982.  he  served  as  the  Regimental  Executive 
Officer  until  May  1983,  when  he  assumed  command  of  the  2d  Battalion,  7th  Marines.  In  August  1984.  he  \\as  assigned  to  the 
Exercise.  Readiness  and  Training  Branch  of  the  G-3  Section,  1  Marine  Amphibious  Force. 

General  Van  Riper  was  transferred  to  the  3d  Marine  Division  on  Okinawa  in  June  1985.  where  he  commanded  the  4th  Mannes  until 
December  1986.  He  served  as  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-3,  3d  Manne  Division  from  December  1986  until  reassiened  as  the 
Division  Chief  of  Staff  in  June  1 987. 


During  July  1988,  General  Van  Riper  relumed  to  Quantico.  where  he  was  assigned  until  Juh  1989  as  the  Director  of  the  Command 
and  Staff  College.  He  became  the  first  President  of  the  Marine  Corps  University,  Marine  ,Air-Ground  Training  and  Education  Center 
in  July  1989  In  July  1990  he  was  assigned  as  the  Deputy  Commander  for  Training  and  Education  and  Director.  Marine  ,Air-Ground 
Training  and  Education  Center.  MCCDC  General  Van  Riper  served  temporariK  as  a  member  of  the  MARCENT  I  Marine 
Expeditionary  Force  staff  during  Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  from  Januan.  to  March  1991  From  June  1991.  to  .^pril 
!993.  he  was  the  Commanding  General.  2d  Marine  Division.  Camp  Leieune.  NC 
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Returning  to  Washington.  DC.  General  Van  Riper  served  as  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  Cotnmand,  Control.  Communications  and 
Computer  and  as  Director  of  Intelligence  from  April  1993  until  July  1995.  He  was  advanced  to  Lieutenant  General  and  assumed  his 
current  post  on  July  13.  1995. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Army's  Airborne  and  Rwger  Schools. 

General  Van  Rjpei^s  personal  decorations  include:  the  Silver  Star  Medal  with  gold  star.  Legion  of  Merit;  Bronze  Star  Medal  with 
Combat  "V";  Purple  Hean.  Mentorious  Service  Medal.  Joint  Service  Commendation  Medal;  Army  Commendation  Medal.  Navy 
Achievement  Medal,  and  the  Combat  Action  Ribbon  with  gold  star 

General  Van  Riper  is  the  son  of  Mary  K.  Van  Riper  of  Daytona  Beach.  FL.  and  the  late  James  F  Van  Riper  He  is  married  to  the 
fomier  Lillie  Cathenne  Alford  of  Dillon.  SC.  They  have  a  son.  Stephen,  a  Marine  lieutenant,  and  a  daughter.  Cynthia. 

(Revised  JuL  6,  1995  HQMQ 
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Good  Morning  Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the  Committee    It  is  an  honor  to 
appear  here  today  to  testify  before  this  committee  on  the  critical  issue  of  inteUigence  support  to 
the  warfighter. 

I'm  Lieutenant  General  Paul  Van  Riper,  Commanding  General  of  the  Marine  Corps 
Combat  Development  Command.  In  my  present  position,  I  am  tasked  to  develop  the  Marine 
Corps'  combat  capability,  through  doctrine,  organizational  structure,  training,  education, 
equipment,  and  support    As  I  understand  the  requirement,  you  are  interested  in  an  operator's 
perspective  on  the  value  of  intelligence  support  to  military  operations  and  how  proposed  changes 
within  the  intelligence  community  would  affect  that  support.  As  an  infantry  officer,  my 
experience  in  command  at  every  level  within  the  infantry  division  should  satisfy  your  requirement 
for  the  "operator's  perspective."  I  also  had  the  unique  opportunity  to  serve  as  Director  of  Marine 
Corps  Intelligence.  Here  I  was  intimately  involved  crafling  the  Marine  Corps'  Intelligence 
Roadmap  which  was  designed  to  address  and  correct  serious  Congressional  concerns  regarding 
deficiencies  within  Marine  Corps  intelligence. 

Intelligence  is  the  foundation  upon  which  current  and  future  Marine  Corps  operational 
capabilities  are  built  and  upon  which  operational  planning  is  based    Intelligence  and  operations 
are  inextricably  linked  at  all  levels  of  command,  with  intelligence  serving  as  the  driving  force  that 
underlies  operations.  Intelligence  is  intended  to  reduce  the  Commander's  uncertainty  and  to 
increase  his  situational  awareness  so  he  can  better  see  the  battle  through  the  fog  and  friction  of 
war    To  do  this,  intelligence  must  be  timely,  tailored  to  meet  the  Commander's  minimum  essential 
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requirements,  and  presented  in  a  form  enabling  its  integration  into  the  planning  process.  Above 
all  else,  if  intelligence  is  to  be  useful,  it  must  be  responsive  to  the  Commander's  requirements 

I  should  note  here,  that  the  Marine  Corps  is  essentially  a  tactical  organization,  and 
accordingly,  its  intelligence  focus  is  tactical  which  translates  into  support  that  is  available  to  the 
Commander  at  the  lowest  level    Selected  products  should  be  "pushed  down"  to  the  Commander, 
but  he  must  also  be  able  to  "pull  up"  what  he  needs,  also  on  a  selected  basis    Intelligence  that  is 
useful  at  the  national  or  theater  level,  may  not  necessarily  be  useful  to  the  tactical  commander  and 
conversely,  intelligence  of  tactical  interest  may  too  detailed  or  small-scale  for  National  Command 
Authorities  or  Theater  CINCs    There  must  be  a  balance  between  a  responsive  capability 
controlled  by  the  tactical  commander,  and  a  robust  national  structure  capable  of  supporting 
national  and  theater  consumers  as  well  as  tactical  operations. 

The  establishment  of  MIMA  as  a  combat  support  agency,  should  result  in  enhanced 
imagery  support  to  the  tactical  commander  through  the  centralization  of  technical  collection, 
imagery  policy  standards  and  uniformity  of  imagery  products    Tactical  exploitation  assets,  on  the 
other  hand,  must  remain  responsive  to  the  commander,  and  accordingly  are  not  included  under  the 
NIMA  concept     The  merging  of  mapping  and  imagery  functions  under  NIMA  will  hopefully 
result  in  a  seamless,  tailored  product  to  support  the  commander's  "Visualization  of  the 
Battlefield  "  Moreover,  combined  imagery  and  mapping  capabilities  will  enable  responsive 
production  and  rapid  dissemination  of  special  (picto-map)  products  for  contingency  areas  for 
which  no  current  maps  exist  or  are  available 

Human  Intelligence  or  HUMINT,  is  a  critical  asset  in  the  Marine  tactical  commander's 
force  protection  effort.  The  consolidation  of  service  GDIP  HUMINT  capabilities  into  the 
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Defense  HUMINT  Service  (DHS),  represents  a  centralization  of  service  resources,  focused  on 
theater  support  under  a  single  DoD  manager,  that  is  providing  enhanced  direct  support  to  unified 
commanders    Initiatives  to  further  centralize  service  HUMINT  assets  under  the  DCI,  however, 
could  result  in  a  shift  in  focus  and  priority  from  the  tactical  warfighter  to  strategic  consumers. 
This  degradation  of  support  to  the  taaical  commander  would  be  a  giant  step  backwards  in  hght  of 
all  the  efforts  undertaken  over  the  last  two  decades  to  improve  HUMINT  support  to  military 
operations.  Clear,  concise,  lines  of  command  and  control  are  critical  to  the  conduct  of  these 
essential  aaivities    Retention  of  DHS  under  DoD  is  directly  responsive  to  the  Theater  CINC,  and 
provides  seamless  human  intelligence  support  to  the  forward  deployed  Marine  Air  Ground  Task 
Force  Commander 

The  Marine  Corps'  mission,  organization,  and  historical  limits  on  resources  have 
demanded  that  Marines  undertake  only  vital  intelligence  activities.  As  such,  the  preponderance  of 
our  manpower  and  program  investment  in  intelligence  has  been  and  continues  to  be  for  tactical 
systems  and  support     The  return  from  this  minimum-essential  commitment  of  precious  resources 
however  has  been  vast  to  both  our  Corps  and  the  nation.  Changes  in  how  we  wage  war,  and 
engage  in  operations  short  of  war,  compel  our  steadfast  commitment  to  training,  education,  and 
readiness    While  much  has  changed  in  how  we  as  commanders  regard  intelligence,  it  endures  as 
the  fulcrum  of  our  operational  effort  and  is  integral  to  our  expeditionary  nature    Intelligence 
remains  the  foundation  of  operational  effort,  and  the  basis  of  planning,  force  development,  and 
material  acquisition. 


The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  General. 
General  Anderson. 

STATEMENT  OF  MAJ.  GEN.  ED  ANDERSON,  ASSISTANT  DEPUTY 
CHIEF  OF  STAFF  FOR  OPERATIONS  AND  PLANS,  U.S.  ARMY 

General  Anderson.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee, 
thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportunity  to  testify. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  pull  the  mike  a  little  closer,  please? 

General  Anderson.  Better,  sir? 

An  area,  like  the  other  services  believe,  is  very  important  to  us 
and  in  terms  of  mission  success  is  essential.  I  am  Maj.  Gen.  Ed  An- 
derson from  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  and  Operations 
and  Plans  at  Headquarters  Department  of  the  Army  where  we  are 
responsible  for  validating,  prioritizing,  and  resourcing  Army  war 
fighter  requirements,  some  of  which  directly  involved  intelligence 
collection,  processing,  and  dissemination  capabilities.  And  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  you  have  asked  for  the  operator's  views  on  the  pro- 
posed legislation  referred  to  as  Intelligence  Community  21,  which 
will  set  the  intelligence  structure  for  the  next  15  to  20  years. 

Accompanying  me,  if  I  may  have  the  opportunity  to  introduce 
them,  I  have  Maj.  Gen.  Claudia  Kennedy  from  the  Office  of  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Intelligence,  and  probably  the  real  expert 
in  this  crowd,  Lt.  Col.  Melisa  Patrick,  who  is  currently  command- 
ing a  battalion  in  INSCOM,  but  just  about  2  weeks  ago  returned 
from  duty  as  the  intelligence  officer  for  Task  Force  Eagle  in  the  1st 
Armored  Division  stationed  in  Tuzla,  Bosnia. 

First,  let  me  say  we  fully  support  the  need  for  a  robust  intel- 
ligence capability  and  recognize  the  difficulties  created  by  the  dy- 
namic situation  in  which  we  face.  As  an  operator  I  admit  it  may 
be  difficult  for  me  to  fully  appreciate  and  understand  all  the  com- 
plexities of  the  national  intelligence  community  as  I  am  more  inter- 
ested in  the  product  than  the  process.  But  one  thing  is  absolutely 
certain:  from  our  view,  the  focus  on  intelligence  must  be  on  sup- 
porting the  tactical  war  fighter,  that  battalion,  brigade,  division  or 
corps  commander  and  the  men  and  women  they  command  who  are 
on  the  line  every  day  face  to  face  with  the  enemy  in  harm's  way. 

They  need  the  best  and  the  most  timely  all-source  intelligence 
that  can  be  provided  and  we  must  be  careful  that  we  do  not  fall 
into  the  trap  of  thinking  that  by  satisfying  the  national  or  regional 
CINC's  requirements  by  de  facto  you  have  satisfied  the  subordinate 
requirements. 

Our  experience  shows  that  each  echelon,  whether  it  be  brigade, 
platoon,  company,  battalion,  division,  and  corps  or  each  component 
as  unique  intelligence  requirements  which  cannot  be  satisfied  by 
the  one-size-fits-all  approach.  Whatever  comes  out  at  the  end  of 
this  process,  support  to  the  tactical  war  fighter  must  be  our  meas- 
ure of  success.  It  is  apparent  the  intent  of  the  proposed  legislation 
is  to  strengthen  the  role  of  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  and 
consolidate  intelligence  activities. 

Of  concern  to  the  Army  is  consolidation  of  authority  which  may 
result  in  the  very  real  risk  of  diluting  support  to  technical  com- 
manders in  favor  of  meeting  the  higher  level  and  non-war-fighter 
type  requirements.  One  issue  involves  the  role  of  the  Director  of 
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Central  Intelligence  and  his  relationship  with  the  defense  portions 
of  the  National  Foreign  Intelligence  Program. 

Granting  the  DCI  authority  to  manage  service  and  FIP  personnel 
and  unilaterally  shift  fiscal  resources  within  the  NFIP,  we  believe, 
would  seriously  impact  on  the  Army's  ability  to  manage  its  assets 
to  meet  its  unique  war  fighter  requirements.  As  an  example,  the 
National  Ground  Intelligence  Center  at  Charlottesville,  VA,  which 
produces  finished  intelligence  regarding  the  ground  threat  is 
manned  by  Army  personnel,  but  resourced  under  the  NFIP. 

The  National  Ground  Intelligence  Center  has  been  delegated  pro- 
duction authority  by  DIA  so  it  serves  the  national  community,  but 
it  also  advises  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff  and  Army  commanders  on 
ground  intelligence  matters.  Under  the  proposed  legislation,  the 
DCI  could  conceivably  without  consultation  shift  those  resources 
and  move  them  away  from  focusing  on  the  ground  war  fighter 
needs. 

That  same  principle  applies  to  tactical  intelligence  and  related 
activity  portions  of  the  service  budgets,  what  we  refer  to  as  TIARA. 
Intelligence  plans  and  programs  aggregated  under  the  TLARA  um- 
brella are  fully  integrated  with  other  Army  battlefield  operating 
systems  maneuver,  fire  support  logistic  to  provide  a  focused  and 
balanced  intelligence  capability  to  the  tactical  war  fighters. 

The  doctrine,  organization  and  tactics  present  in  today's  Army 
intelligence  structure  are  a  direct  result  of  our  Vietnam  experience 
where  intelligence  stovepipes  were  allowed  to  exist  and  even  flour- 
ish under  the  direction  of  someone  other  than  the  supported  com- 
mander. Allowing  Army  tactical  intelligence  and  related  activities 
to  be  orchestrated  outside  the  Department  of  the  Army  runs  the 
risk  of  fracturing  the  balanced  war  fighting  capabilities  by  focusing 
resources  on  the  needs  of  someone  other  than  the  tactical  war 
fighter. 

The  clandestine  human  intelligence  proposal  is  also  of  particular 
concern.  As  you  know,  the  Department  has  recently  consolidated 
service  HUMINT  operations  into  the  defense  HUMINT  service.  The 
Army  supports  this  effort.  Removing  clandestine  HUMINT  outside 
of  DOD  would  again  run  the  risk  of  diluting  support  to  the  tactical 
war  fighter  by  focusing  on  higher  level  or  someone  other  than  the 
war  fighter's  requirements. 

Instead,  we  should  give  the  DIA  and  DHS  an  opportunity  to  ac- 
complish its  mission  and  to  effect  the  responsible  changes  outlined 
in  General  Hughes'  28  May  letter  to  this  committee.  Additionally, 
unambiguous  lines  of  responsibility  and  authority  are  essential  in 
conducting  these  very  sensitive  operations. 

Finally,  the  Army  fully  supports  the  creation  of  a  National  Im- 
agery and  Mapping  Agency,  NIMA.  The  Army  is  on  the  verge  of 
harnessing  the  power  of  digitization  on  the  battlefield.  To  capture 
its  full  potential,  the  technology  of  imagery  and  digitization  on  the 
battlefield  calls  for  new  ways  to  get  the  commander  what  he  or  she 
needs  in  the  way  of  information  in  real  time. 

We  need  a  responsive  system  to  meet  those  needs  of  our  com- 
manders. We  are  not  satisfied  with  the  current  construct  and  if  the 
NIMA  can  better  support  the  tactical  commanders,  a  combat  sup- 
port agency,  we  clearly  favor  that  proposal.  We  clearly  support  the 
efforts  to  consolidate  where  practical  and  save  where  possible,  but 
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not  in  a  way  which  places  tactical  forces  at  risk  through  inad- 
equate or  untimely  intelligence  support. 

Clearly,  timely  and  accurate  intelligence  is  critical  to  the  success 
of  military  operations.  As  Mr.  White  has  said  before,  our  greatest 
intelligence  challenges  do  not  occur  during  peacetime  or  enduring 
crises.  The  greatest  challenge  to  successful  intelligence  occurs  dur- 
ing wartime.  We  must  not  do  anything  today  that  upsets  the  bal- 
ance or  in  any  way  creates  a  potential  disconnect  between  the  in- 
telligence community  and  the  Department  of  Defense  during  future 
conflicts.  The  Army  fully  confers  and  applies  that  same  principle  to 
the  tactical  war  fighting  commanders  in  the  field. 

Sir,  thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  state  the  Army's 
views  and  I  look  forward  to  your  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  General. 

General  Floyd. 

STATEMENT  OF  MAJ.  GEN.  BOBBY  O.  FLOYD,  DIRECTOR  OF 
FORCES,  OFFICE  OF  THE  DEPUTY  CHIEF  OF  STAFF  FOR 
PLANS  AND  OPERATIONS,  U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

General  Floyd.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  I  ap- 
preciate the  invitation  to  appear  today  to  show  the  Air  Force  war 
fighter  perspective  on  the  intelligence  community  on  reorganization 
now  being  considered  in  the  Congress.  As  the  Air  Force  Director  of 
Forces,  I  am  responsible  for  planning,  programming,  and  equipping 
Air  Force  combat  forces  with  the  force  structure  required  to  meet 
a  wide  variety  of  operational  missions  worldwide.  Force  structure 
consists  of  functions  and  capabilities  required  by  war  fighters  that 
are  integrated  into  the  multirole,  multimission  systems  required  to 
satisfy  the  wide  array  of  operational  requirements. 

The  Air  Force  considers  it  essential  to  discuss  the  importance  of 
responsive  and  readily  available  intelligence  products  to  support 
our  component  forces.  What  we  have  today  we  will  probably  have 
to  deploy  with  tomorrow  as  we  work  the  situations  around  the 
world. 

For  us,  the  real  test  of  any  intelligence  community  reorganiza- 
tion proposals  has  to  be  the  extent  to  which  they  improve  our  abil- 
ity to  plan  and  execute  military  operations.  Operations  for  the  lives 
of  the  brave  men  and  women  are  at  stake  and  where  major  na- 
tional interests  are  involved.  In  this  context,  let  me  briefly  com- 
ment on  a  few  proposals  being  discussed. 

We  support  the  continuation  of  clear  lines  of  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility for  defense  intelligence  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  An 
environment  where  the  stakes  are  so  high,  responsibility  and  deci- 
sions with  respect  to  the  defense  intelligence  cannot  be  shared. 

Expansion  of  DCI  authority  over  DOD  intelligence  activity  as 
proposed  by  the  House  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence would  complicate  needlessly  the  lines  of  command  control 
to  no  obvious  advantage.  Combat  and  planning  for  combat  intel- 
ligence and  military  operations  form  unity.  Shared  responsibility 
more  likely  would  mean  no  responsibility. 

I  also  commend  the  proposed  creation  of  the  National  Imagery 
and  Mapping  Agency,  NIMA,  as  a  combat  support  agency.  The  days 
when  imagery  and  mapping  and  charting  could  be  fragmented  have 
long  since  passed.  The  digital  environment  in  which  we  now  live 
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both  permits  and  demands  the  blending  into  a  single  agency  re- 
sponsible for  architecture  and  product  delivery.  The  creation  of  CIO 
in  1992  has  already  resulted  in  more  timely  support  to  the  war 
fighters.  I  believe  NIMA  as  a  combat  support  agency  will  be  even 
more  successful  for  all  of  its  customers. 

NIMA  would  provide  synchronized  digitized  information  to  the 
war  fighter.  Why  is  that  important?  Let  me  give  you  an  example. 
From  1992  to  1994  I  served  as  wing  commander  of  an  operational 
flying  unit  which  had  A-lO's  and  F-16's.  Today  an  A-10  has  only 
the  initial  navigation  system.  With  the  A-10  I  will  tell  you  that 
mapping  information  needs  to  be  accurate.  However,  if  the  map  is 
off  30  to  50  meters,  that  clearly  is  not  critical  due  to  this  type  of 
mission  it  flies. 

However,  in  the  spring  of  1993,  my  unit  received  the  F-16,  a  new 
version  with  the  GPS  with  the  low  altitude  night  vision  capabil- 
ity— night  capability.  On  my  first  training  rides,  the  four-ship  for- 
mation, we  were  going  after  a  fuel  tank  farm.  My  target  was  the 
most  southern  major  fuel  tank  farm  or  fuel  tank,  I  should  say.  End 
bound  the  target  area  20,000  feet  and  40  miles  out  at  night  I  se- 
lected a  target  on  the  display  and  the  target  not  only  appeared 
under  the  hood  or  under  the  window,  I  should  say,  but  under  the 
cross  hairs  was  my  fuel  tank. 

That  is  because  when  we  planned  the  mission  we  had  the  type 
of  information  that  was  available  to  us.  I  had  to  sew  the  cross  hairs 
a  matter  of  perhaps  10  meters  to  position  on  the  bottom  row  part 
of  the  fuel  tank.  Under  the  cross  hairs  at  night  still  40  miles  from 
the  target,  from  the  guy  that  had  flown  A-lO's  before  it  was  unbe- 
lievable. It  was  just  unbelievable. 

I  will  tell  you  today  we  have  systems  with  tremendous  capabili- 
ties. Only  if  the  digital  imagery  and  mapping  information  are 
meshed  and  those  standards  are  established  and  those  standards 
are  enforced  are  the  key.  NIMA  would  do  that  type  of  operation. 

We  have  other  examples  of  where  we  are  using  this  type  of  im- 
agery and  meshing  it  throughout  the  world  today.  I  would  be  glad 
to  give  you  other  examples  during  the  Q  and  A. 

The  functions  and  capabilities  in  JMIP  and  TIARA  are  vital  ele- 
ments of  the  air  component  commanders  fighting  forces,  while 
these  resources  can  also  provide  information  of  benefit  to  the  na- 
tional test  community.  Short  warning  scenarios  that  concern  me 
make  rapid  and  responsive  intelligence  responses  critical  to  the 
timely  and  focused  responses  necessary  in  our  contingency  plans. 

Since  Desert  Storm,  we  have  made  tremendous  strides  in  making 
intelligence  more  responsive  to  the  operational  needs  of  the  war 
fighter.  Therefore,  we  are  increasingly  concerned  about  evolving 
perceptions  that  service  force  structure  programs,  JMIP  and 
TIARA,  constitute  a  tactical  intelligence  program  and  therefore  are 
intelligence  community  resources  that  should  be  centralized.  These 
incorrect  perceptions  may  result  in  decisions  and  policies  detrimen- 
tal to  the  service's  ability  to  manage  force  structure,  jeopardize  our 
support  to  the  fighting  forces  and  reverse  the  progress  we  have 
made  since  the  gulf  conflict. 

I  view  component  forces  as  multimission  organizations  where  the 
mission  drives  the  product.  Component  commanders  achieve  their 
objectives  in  highly  dynamic  and  hostile  environments  by  sustain- 
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ing  a  synergy  among  a  variety  of  self-contained  functions.  That 
synergy  is  essential  to  ensure  that  whenever  U.S.  forces  are  de- 
ployed, our  military  commanders  receive  the  timely  information  re- 
quired to  successfully  execute  their  missions  and  at  the  same  time 
minimize  the  loss  of  American  lives.  There  the  Air  Force,  the  Na- 
tion's air  component  commanders,  as  only  that  we  take  steps  that 
are  ever  more  responsive  to  their  directly — to  those  directly 
charged  with  the  responsibility  to  produce  mission  success. 

Supplying  deployable  war  fighting  forces  with  timely  intelligence 
support  is  the  most  stressing  task  of  the  intelligence  community. 
Systems  optimized  to  a  central  authority  can  rarely  be  optimized 
to  serve  to  distribute  needs  to  other  war  fighters  in  the  field. 

Anything  that  distances  the  war  fighter  from  the  intelligence 
fighter  reduces  dialog,  and  I  would  argue  inevitably  reduces  the 
support  to  the  customer.  As  a  war  fighter  and  force  provider  com- 
mitted to  working  with  other  services  to  achieve  mission  objectives, 
I  am  continually  aware  of  the  tremendous  capabilities  the  intel- 
ligence community  brings  to  the  fight. 

Without  their  products  and  services,  we  could  not  accomplish  our 
mission.  We  have  made  tremendous  progress  in  recent  years  in  im- 
proving our  relationship  and  I  ask  whatever  changes  are  made  in 
the  intelligence  community  would  be  made  in  light  of  being  more 
responsive  to  the  war  fighter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  look  forward  to  your  questions.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  General. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  General  Floyd  follows:! 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  I  appreciate  your  invitation  to  appear 
before  this  committee  to  share  the  Air  Force  warfighter  perspective  on  the  Intelligence 
Community  reorganization  now  being  considered  in  Congress. 

As  the  Air  Force  Director  of  Forces,  I  am  responsible  for  planning,  programming,  and 
equipping  Air  Force  combat  forces  with  the  force  structure  required  to  meet  a  wide  variety  of 
operational  missions  worldwide. 

Force  structure  consists  of  functions  and  capabilities  required  by  warfighters  that  are 
integrated  into  the  multi-role,  multi-mission  systems  required  to  satisfy  the  wide  array  of 
operational  requirements.  Air  Force  force  structure  includes  a  number  of  systems  that  provide 
battlefield  decision  makers  with  critical  warfighting  capabilities  in  the  areas  of  intelligence, 
battlefield  logistics,  surveillance,  reconnaissance,  indications  and  warning,  situation  awareness, 
battle  management,  targeting  support,  rapid  operations  planning  and  decision  dissemination,  and 
weapons  delivery.  Demand  for  these  multi-role,  multi-function  systems  is  increasing  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  These  include  the  increasing  information  requirements  of  our  combat  forces; 
their  requirements  for  faster  operational  cycle  times  in  a  variety  of  battlespace  activities;  the  need 
for  flexibility  to  employ  force  structure  capabilities  in  support  of  a  wide  range  of  joint  force 
missions;  the  requirement  to  respond  decisively  and  effectively  on  short  notice;  and  the 
requirement  to  do  more  with  less  as  military  budgets  shrink.  Intelligence  functions  and 
capabilities  are  integrated  into  force  structure  along  with  other  functions  and  capabilities  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  our  component  forces. 
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With  these  points  in  mind,  the  Air  Force  considers  it  essential  to  discuss  the  importance 
of  responsive  and  readily  available  intelligence  products  to  support  our  component  forces. 

Air  Force  programs  in  the  Joint  Military  Intelligence  Program  (JMIP)  and  the  Tactical 
Intelligence  and  Related  Activities  (TIARA)  reporting  aggregation  are  just  two  subsets  of  the 
overall  collection  of  programs  the  Air  Force  manages  in  order  to  provide  a  balanced,  capable 
force  structure  that  satisfies  the  requirements  of  component  commanders.  JMIP  and  TIARA 
programs,  like  other  force  structure  programs,  perform  a  variety  of  functions  besides  intelligence, 
such  as  battle  management,  targeting  support  and  mission  planning,  which  are  essential  to  the 
success  of  combat  operations. 

For  us,  the  real  test  of  any  Intelligence  Community  reorganization  proposal  has  to  be  the 
extent  to  which  it  improves  our  ability  to  plan  and  execute  military  operations,  the  kind  where  the 
lives  of  brave  women  and  men  are  at  stake  and  where  major  national  interests  are  involved.  In 
this  context,  let  me  briefly  comment  on  a  few  of  the  proposals  being  discussed: 

We  support  the  continuation  of  clear  lines  of  authority  and  responsibility  for  Defense 
Intelligence  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  In  an  environment  wherein  the  stakes  are  so  high, 
responsibility  and  decisions  with  respect  to  Defense  Intelligence  cannot  be  shared.  Expansion  of 
DCI  authority  over  DoD  intelligence  activity,  as  proposed  by  the  House  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  would  complicate  needlessly  the  lines  of  command  and  control  to  no 
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obvious  advantage.  In  combat,  and  in  the  planning  for  combat,  intelligence  and  military 
operations  form  a  unity.  Shared  responsibility  means  no  responsibility.  '     ' 

I  also  commend  the  proposed  creation  of  the  National  Imagery  and  Mapping  Agency 
(MIMA)  as  a  Combat  Support  Agency.  The  days  when  imagery  and  mapping,  charting,  and 
geodesy  could  be  fragmented  have  long  since  passed.  The  digital  environment  in  which  we  now 
live  both  permits  and  demands  their  blending  into  a  single  agency  responsible  for  end-to-end 
planning,  architecting,  and  product  delivery.  The  creation  of  the  Central  Imagery  Office  (CIO)  in 
1992  has  already  resulted  in  a  much  more  timely  imagery  support  to  warfighters.  I  believe 
NIMA,  as  a  Combat  Support  Agency,  will  be  even  more  successful  for  all  of  its  customers.  We 
have  been  active  participants  in  the  planning  for  NIMA  and  are  satisfied  with  the  proposed  lanes 
in  the  road  between  NIMA  and  the  Unified  Commands  and  Services  in  that  the  latter  will  retain 
control  over  our  imagery  analysts. 

The  functions  and  capabilities  of  programs  in  JMIP  and  TIARA  are  vital  elements  of  the 
air  component  commander's  fighting  forces.  While  these  resources  can  also  provide  information 
of  benefit  to  the  national  intelligence  community,  the  short  warning  scenarios  that  concern  me 
make  rapid  and  responsive  intelligence  products  critical  to  the  timely  and  focused  responses 
necessary  in  our  contingency  plans.  Since  Desert  Storm,  we  have  made  tremendous  strides  in 
making  intelligence  more  responsive  to  the  operational  needs  of  the  warfighter.  Therefore,  we 
are  increasingly  concerned  about  the  evolving  perceptions  that  Service  force  structure  programs 
in  JMIP  and  TIARA  constitute  a  "tactical  intelligence  program"  and  therefore  are  an  intelligence 
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community  resource  that  should  be  centralized.  These  incorrect  perceptions  may  result  in 
decisions  and  policies  detrimental  to  the  Services'  ability  to  manage  force  structure,  jeopardize 
our  support  to  fighting  forces,  and  reverse  the  progress  made  since  the  Gulf  conflict. 

I  view  component  forces  as  multi-mission  organizations  where  the  mission  drives  the 
product.  Component  commanders  achieve  their  objectives  in  highly  dynamic  and  hostile 
environments  by  sustaining  a  synergy  among  a  variety  of  self-contained  functions.  That  synergy 
is  essential  to  ensure  that  whenever  US  forces  are  deployed,  our  military  commanders  receive  the 
timely  information  required  to  successfully  execute  their  missions  while  at  the  same  time 
minimizing  the  loss  of  American  lives.  JMIP  and  TIARA  force  structure  programs  provide 
dedicated  systems  and  capabilities  which  facilitate  a  number  of  those  critical,  self-contained 
warfighting  functions. 

Managing  TIARA  resources  (many  of  which  are  not  intelligence  functions)  apart  from 
other  combatant  resources  would  seriously  damage  the  synergy  of  functions  and  flexibility 
required  in  modem  combat.  It  would  not  be  clear  to  commanders  how  placing  multi-function 
force  structure  programs  from  TIARA  and  JMIP  into  a  larger  "tactical  intelligence  program" 
under  centralized  management  would  make  intelligence  products  more  responsive.  If  these 
resources  became  less  responsive,  then  commanders  would  seek  other  means. 

The  Air  Force,  the  nation's  air  component  commanders,  ask  only  that  we  take  steps  that 
are  ever  more  responsive  to  those  directly  charged  with  the  responsibility  to  produce  mission 
success.  Supplying  deployed  warfighting  forces  with  timely  intelligence  support  is  the  most 
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stressing  task  of  the  intelligence  community.  Systems  optimized  to  a  central  authority  can  rarely 
be  optimized  to  serve  the  distributed  needs  of  the  warfighters  in  the  field.  Anything  that 
distances  the  warfighting  customer  from  the  intelligence  provider  reduces  dialog  and  inevitably 
reduces  the  support  to  the  customer. 

As  a  warfighter  and  force  provider  committed  to  working  with  other  Services  to  achieve 
mission  objectives,  I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  tremendous  capabilities  the  intelligence  community 
brings  to  the  fight.  Without  their  products  and  services,  we  could  not  accomplish  our  mission. 
We  have  made  a  lot  of  progress  in  recent  years  in  improving  our  relationship,  and  I  would  ask 
that  whatever  changes  are  made  in  the  intelligence  community  be  made  in  the  light  of  being  more 
responsive  to  the  warfighter. 
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The  Chairman.  Admiral  Luecke. 

STATEMENT  OF  REAR  ADM.  JOHN  LUECKE,  ASSISTANT  DEP- 
UTY CHIEF  OF  NAVAL  OPERATIONS,  PLANS,  POLICY,  AND 
OPERATIONS,  U.S.  NAVY 

Admiral  Luecke.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and  distin- 
guished members  of  the  committee.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  this  morning  and  I  greatly  appreciate  this  com- 
mittee's focus  on  support  to  the  war  fighter. 

In  my  view,  that  is  exactly  on  the  mark  and  we  greatly  appre- 
ciate your  understanding  of  that.  I  am  Rear  Admiral  Mike  Luecke, 
Assistant  Deputy  CNO  for  Plans,  Policy,  and  Operations.  I  have  a 
written  statement  which,  with  your  permission,  I  will  submit  for 
the  record.  I  would  like  to  summarize  a  few  key  points  from  that 
and  add  a  few  observations  in  light  of  some  of  the  questions  and 
discussions  that  have  gone  on  earlier  this  morning. 

One  of  our  greatest  responsibilities  and  one  of  our  biggest  efforts 
is  to  try  to  provide  our  servicemen  and  women  with  the  best  weap- 
on systems  and  delivery  platforms  we  have  available.  Of  course 
without  timely  and  accurate  intelligence  support,  those  platforms 
don't  do  us  much  good.  That  timely  and  accurate  intel  support  is 
critical  to  the  successful  employment  of  these  planes  and  ships  and 
submarines. 

As  operators,  we  traditionally  depend  on  intelligence  to  define 
threats  to  U.S.  forces,  to  find  enemy  targets,  to  evaluate  critical 
battle  damage  assessment,  to  analyze  how  our  adversaries  will  em- 
ploy their  weapons  systems  against  us  and  to  identify  potential 
vulnerabilities  of  enemy  systems  among  many  other  uses. 

The  advances  in  technology  in  the  joint  intelligence  architectures 
have  made  significant  improvements  in  our  ability  to  get  the  right 
information  to  the  war  fighter  at  the  right  time,  but  more  still 
needs  to  be  done.  And  the  future  will  see  even  further  integration 
of  intelligence  directly  into  the  execution  phase  of  combat  oper- 
ations. 

From  the  war  fighter's  perspective,  it  is  vitally  important  that 
our  forces  can  count  on  receiving  robust  and  reliable  intelligence  in 
a  timely  fashion.  Currently  our  intel  support  for  battle  group  oper- 
ations comes  from  joint  intelligence  centers  and  from  organic  assets 
via  the  carrier  intelligence  center. 

The  Navy  relies  heavily  on  these  organizations  to  provide  the  in- 
telligence and  warning  needed  for  strike  support  and  other  war- 
fighting  tasks.  There  have  been  many  previous  instances  where  in- 
telligence was  available,  but  the  right  people  did  not  receive  it  in 
a  sufficiently  timely  fashion  because  of  either  courier  or  other 
causes  of  delay. 

Back  in  1990  I  served  as  a  carrier  air  wing  7  commander  aboard 
the  U.S.S.  Eisenhower  when  we  were  deployed  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean when  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait.  We  responded,  were  sent  through 
the  Suez  Canal  and  were  one  of  the  first  forces  on  scene  to  help 
further — to  help  deter  further  advances  by  the  Iraqi  Army.  If  you 
can  recall  during  those  first  few  weeks  of  Desert  Shield  there  was 
a  lot  of  concern  on  whether  Iraq  was  going  to  continue  further 
south  into  Saudi  Arabia. 
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One  of  my  principal  tasks  was  to  plan  contingency  strikes  to  be 
able  to  halt  the  Iraqi  Army  if  it  continued  further  advances  to  the 
south  and  to  look  at  targets  that  we  might  have  to  go  at  in  Iraq. 
So  we  were  very  heavily  engaged  in  contingency  planning  during 
those  critical  opening  weeks  and  yet  adequate  targeting  materials 
and  the  charts  necessary  for  strike  planning  and  the  imagery  of  se- 
lected targets  were  not  immediately  available  to  us. 

Much  of  what  we  needed  had  to  be  received  by  courier.  We 
looked  back  and  what  we  had  available  at  the  time,  some  of  the 
photos  were  months  or  even  years  old  and  that  did  not  give  me  a 
warm  fuzzy  feeling  or  engender  confidence  in  our  ability  to  execute 
successful  strikes  if  we  had  been  called  on  to  do  that. 

Many  of  these  deficiencies  have  since  been  corrected,  but  quick- 
ness in  our  ability  to  receive  accurate  intelligence  materials  is  the 
quality  which  enables  us  to  most  effectively  fight  our  weapons  sys- 
tems. If  I  can  digress  a  moment  to  cover  one  aspect  of  the  legisla- 
tion that  is  being  considered  and  that  is  with  regard  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  NIMA.  You  can  go  into  almost  any  operations  or  plan- 
ning room  in  any  of  the  services  organizations  and  what  you  will 
find  are  maps  and  charts  taped  to  the  wall,  photos  and  imagery. 
These  are  essential  tools  of  our  business. 

Currently,  there  are  about  eight  organizations  or  agencies  from 
which  we  draw  these  materials.  There  is  some  duplication.  They 
are  not  all  on  a  common  ground  with  regard  to  common  data  bases 
and  references.  And  so  what  we  need  is  a  common  geospacial  ref- 
erence, I  think,  is  the  term  that  is  used  now  as  a  geographic  ref- 
erence, but  in  all  three  dimensional  and  space  and  a  common  data 
base  we  also  need  common  hardware  and  software  among  all  of  our 
services  to  enable  us  to  effectively  utilize  this  material  and  to  sup- 
port us  in  the  joint  war  fighting  spectrum.  So  I  think  the  one  stop 
shopping  and  one  organization  that  will  pull  all  of  this  together — 
that  will  pull  the  imagery  and  the  mapping  functions  together  and 
blend  them — will  make  great  strides  toward  improving  our  ability 
to  effectively  receive  the  type  of  support  that  we  need  to  the  war 
fighter. 

In  the  last  5  years,  we  have  made  great  strides  and  the  break- 
throughs that  we  are  seeing  now  is  the  ability  to  fuse  immense 
amounts  of  information  into  one  package  deliverable  to  the  war 
fighter  for  immediate  use.  Today's  technology  is  at  the  cusp  of 
being  able  to  deliver  tailored  intelligence  right  into  the  cockpit  and 
into  our  combat  direction  centers  and  to  our  brethren  on  the 
ground  right  down  to  the  battlefield  commanders  at  all  the  levels 
that  are  needed. 
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This  enhanced,  streamHned  Intel  support  will  allow  us  to  operate 
inside  the  enemy's  decision  cycle,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  war- 
fighting  advantages  vital  to  victory.  This  is  our  goal  and  we  are 
making  steady  progress.  When  we  are  complete  with  that,  such  a 
system  of  intelligence  support  will  not  only  enhance  our  mission  ef- 
fectiveness, but  will  achieve  the  equally  important  goal  of  saving 
American  service  member  lives,  go  a  long  way  to  not  only  increas- 
ing combat  effectiveness,  but  toward  minimizing  chances  of  frat- 
ricide and  that. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  share  these  views  with  you 
and  I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Admiral  Luecke  follows:! 
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REAR  ADMIRAL  LUECKE  IS  PRESENTLY  SERVING  AS 

Assistant  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (Plans,  Policy  and  Operations) 

as  of  June  1996. 

REAR  ADMIRAL  JOHN  M.  LUECKE 
UNITED  STATES  NAVY 

Rear  Admiral  John  M.  Luecke  reported  as  tlie  Director,  Strategy  and  Policy 
Division  (N51)  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operatioiir;  in  April  1996. 

Rear  Admiral  Luecke ■ s  first  operational  tour  was  with  Attack  Squadron  196  from 
1968  to  1970.  deploying  to  the  Western  Pacific  on  the  USS  Constellation  and 
USS  Ranger,  flying  more  than  180  combat  missions  in  the  A-6  Intruder    During 
this  tour  he  was  selected  as  Attack  Squadron  128  Replacement  Pilot  of  the 
Year.   From  197'1  to  1976.  he  served  his  department  head  tour  with  Attack 
Squadron  75  and  made  two  Mediterranean  deployments  on  the  US.S  Saratoga. 

Early  shore  assignments  included  duty  at  the  Naval  Air  Test  Center  from  1970 
to  1973  as  Project  Test  Pilot  and  subsequent  attendance  at  the  Armed  Forces 
Staff  College.   From  1976  to  1978.  he  served  as  a  flight  instructor  at  the 
Empire  Test  Pilot  School,  RAF  Boscombe  Down,  England,  and  became  the  first 
American  to  be  assigned  as  Principal  Fixed-wing  Tutor. 

Rear  Admiral  Luecke  reported  to  Attack  Squadron  35  in  July  1979.   As  Executive 
Officer,  he  deployed  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  Indian  Ocean,  and  Nortli 
Atlantic  on  the  USS  Nimitz.   He  assumed  command  in  February  1981  and  made  the 
first  deployment  of  the  A-6E  TRAM  to  the  Sixth  Fleet.   During  his  command 
tour.  VA-35  was  awarded  the  Battle  •£",  a  Meritorious  Unit  Commendation,  and 
was  selected  runner-up  for  the  McCluskey  Award.   Rear  Admiral  Luecke  received 
the  Carrier  Air  wing  EIGHT  Individual  Top  Tailhook  Award  for  three  consecutive 
deployments  and  is  the  first  Naval  Aviator  to  have  made  over  1000  carrier 
arrested  landings  in  the  A-6  aircraft.   From  September  19B2  to  September  1983, 
Rear  Admiral  Luecke  served  as  Air  Operations  Officer  on  the  USS  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower    He  commanded   Attack  Squadron  42  from  September  1983  to  January 
1985.  Hill  iim  wliich  time  the  squadron  earned  the  Chief  of  Nnv.Tl  Operations 
Safeti  -.■=■•  nwairi 

Real  Actmiral  Luecke  served  as  the  Executive  Officer  on  the  USS  America  from 
April  1985  to  June  1986,  when  the  ship  became  the  first  aircraft  carrier  to 
operate  in  a  Norwegian  Fjord,  and  participated  in  the  Eldorado  Canyon 
retaliatory  strikes  against  Libya.   He  then  served  as  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Chief  of  Staff  at  Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Powers  Europe  (SHAPE),  Belgium, 
from  19R6  to  1988 

Rear  AdiiiiraJ  Luecke  commanded  Carrier  Air  Wing  SEVEN  from  ApriJ  1989  to 
Janunry  1991    During  this  period,  CVW-7  was  embarked  aboard  the  USS  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  for  MED  2-90,  which  included  the  first  deployment  of  the  F-14A 
(PLUS) .  the  S-3B  aircraft,  and  the  first  Carrier  Battle  Group  operations  in 
the  Red  Sea  in  support  of  Operation  Desert  Shield. 

Rear  Admiral  Luecke  was  promoted  to  Flag  Rank  September  1.  1992.  and  assigned 

to  the  Ctiief  of  Naval  Operations  as  Director,  Tactical  Readiness  Division  (N- 

73),  until  April  1993.   He  served  as  Director,  Plans  and  Policy,  U.S.  Central 
Command  £  i  om  May  1993  until  March  1996 

Rear  Admiral  Luecke ' s  personal  awards  include  Defense  Distinguished  Service 
Medal.  Defense  Superior  Service  Medal,  two  Legions  of  Merit,  four  Meritorious 
Service  Medals,  fifteen  Air  Medals,  three  Navy  Commendation  Medals  with  Combat 
"V".  and  numerous  otlier  unit  and  campaign  awards.   He  has  more  thati  5.500 
fliglit  liours  in  70  different  aircraft  and  has  made  more  than  1200  arrested 
landings . 

Rear  Admiral  Luecke  is  married  to  tlie  former  Margaret  Anne  Bassett  .   Tliey  have 
four  cliilclren.  Crystal.  Coreen,  Jolin  and  Jim. 
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ORAL  STATEMENT  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  JOHN  M.  LUECKE 

ASSISTANT  DEPUTY  CHIEF  OF  NAVAL  OPERATIONS 

INTELLIGENCE  COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION 

Good  morning  Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the  committee.  Thank  you 
for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  your  committee  this  morning. 

I'm  Rear  Admiral  Mike  Luecke,  Assistant  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  Plans 
Policy  and  Operations.  One  of  our  greatest  responsibilities  is  to  provide  our  service  men 
and  women  with  the  best  weapons  systems  and  delivery  platforms  available.  Timely  and 
accurate  intelligence  support  is  critical  to  successful  employment  of  these  weapons 
systems.  Operators  have  traditionally  depended  on  intelligence  to  define  threats  to  U.S. 
forces,  find  enemy  targets,  evaluate  critical  battle  damage  assessment,  analyze  how 
adversaries  will  employ  their  weapon  systems  against  us,  and  to  identify  potential 
vulnerabibties  of  enemy  systems.  Advances  in  technology  and  in  joint  intelligence 
architectures  have  made  significant  improvements  in  our  ability  to  get  the  right 
information  to  the  warfighler  at  the  right  time.  The  future  will  see  even  further  integration 
of  intelligence  directly  into  the  execution  phase  of  combat  operations. 

From  a  warfighler' s  perspective,  it  is  vitally  important  that  our  forces  can  count  on 
receiving  robust,  redundant,  and  reliable  intelligence.  Currently,  intelUgence  support  for 
the  battlegroup  operator  comes  from  joint  intelligence  centers  and  organic  assets  via  the 
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carrier  intelligence  center.  The  Navy  relies  heavily  on  these  organizations  to  provide 
intelligence  and  warning  needed  for  strike  support  and  other  warfighting  tasks. 

There  have  been  many  previous  instances  where  intelligence  was  available,  but  the 
right  people  did  not  receive  it  in  a  timely  enough  fashion  because  of  courier  or  other 
causes  of  delay.  I  served  as  Carrier  Air  Wing  Seven  Commander  in  USS  Eisenhower  in 
1990.  We  were  the  first  aircraft  carrier  that  steamed  into  the  Red  Sea  and  were  some  of 
the  eariiest  forces  on  scene  to  help  deter  further  advances  by  the  Iraqi  Army.  We  were 
heavily  engaged  in  contingency  planning  during  the  critical  opening  weeks  of  Desert 
Shield,  yet  adequate  targeting  materials,  charts  necessary  for  strike  planning,  and  imagery 
of  selected  targets  were  not  immediately  available.  We  received  much  of  what  was  needed 
by  courier.    Many  of  these  deficiencies  have  since  been  corrected,  but  "quickness"  in  our 
ability  to  receive  accurate  intelhgence  materials  is  the  quality  which  enables  us  to 
effectively  fight  our  weapons  systems. 

In  the  last  five  years,  we  have  made  great  strides.  The  breakthrough  we  are  seeing 
now  is  the  ability  to  fuse  the  immense  amount  of  information  into  one  package  deliverable 
to  the  warfighter  for  immediate  use.  Today's  technology  is  at  the  cusp  of  being  able  to 
deliver  tailored  intelligence  right  into  the  cockpit  and  combat  direction  center.  This 
enhanced,  streamlined  intelligence  support  will  allow  us  to  operate  inside  the  enemy's 
decision  cycle:  one  of  the  principal  warfighting  advantages  vital  to  victory.  This  is  our 
goal,  and  we  are  making  steady  progress.  When  complete,  such  a  system  of  intelligence 
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support  will  not  only  enhance  our  mission  effectiveness,  it  will  achieve  the  equally 
important  goal  of  saving  American  servicemember  lives. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  share  with  you  my  views  on  intelligence  support.  1 
will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  have. 
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The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Admiral.  Thank  all  of  you  for  your 
statements  and  again,  I  want  to  welcome  all  of  the  folks  you 
brought  along  with  you,  all  of  you,  as  backup. 

Colonel  Patrick,  I  was  just  over  in  Tuzla  myself  July  4th.  I  had 
lunch  with  the  troops  over  there. 

If  I  could  just  ask  each  of  you  to  provide  the  committee  with 
practical  examples  of  why  ensuring  strong  intelligence  support  to 
the  war  fighter  is  critical  to  your  military  mission.  Two  of  you  have 
already  gone  into  detail  and  given  good  examples  of  how  it  is  a 
practical  matter.  These  things  help.  If  you  could  supply  that  infor- 
mation for  us,  I  think  it  would  be  helpful. 

General  Van  Riper.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  give  you  two 
examples,  one  that  would  relate  to  the  legislation  on  NIMA.  During 
Desert  Shield  I  was  in  Saudi  Arabia  as  a  brigadier  general.  The 
commanding  general  of  the  Marine  Expeditionary  Force,  General 
Boomer,  was  disturbed  that  the  leaders  of  two  Marine  divisions  did 
not  have  the  kind  of  imagery  intelligence  they  needed  to  plan  for 
breaching  the  Iraqi  defenses. 

It  was  getting  awful  close  to  launching  the  ground  war  by  late 
January.  He  asked  me  to  look  into  it  and  see  what  the  problem 
was.  I  went  to  Riyadh,  went  to  the  receive  location  where  all  the 
imagery  came  in.  It  was  a  fine-looking  facility.  I  got  an  excellent 
brief. 

I  was  assured  if  only  the  Marines  were  to  identify  the  sites  that 
they  wanted,  the  imagery  would  be  provided.  I  went  back  to  the 
two  division  commanders  out  on  the  desert  floor,  got  from  them  all 
the  good  coordinates  of  the  site  they  wanted.  I  returned  to  the  re- 
ceipt location.  Of  the  IV2  million  products  that  were  there,  I 
learned  they  are  not  indexed.  So  perhaps  what  we  wanted  was  in 
among  those  products,  but  no  ability  to  retrieve  it. 

But  I  was  told  that  an  Air  Force  RF-4  could  fly  and  get  photos. 
The  RF-4  flew,  brought  the  photos  back.  I  returned  several  days 
to  find  a  Marine  gunnery  sergeant  putting  those  together  on  the 
bulkhead  of  this  facility.  It  took  up  some  considerable  space. 

When  I  told  him  we  did  not  just  want  one,  but  wanted,  as  Con- 
gressman Hale  said,  we  wanted  them  down  to  the  company  level. 
He  literally  broke  in  tears  and  cried  because  he  spent  nearly  24 
hours  full-time  putting  together  and  there  was  no  other  capability 
to  duplicate  what  he  did,  except  another  24  hours.  Clearly,  it 
wouldn't  work. 

Our  solution  as  surprising  as  it  might  seem  was  to  take  one  offi- 
cer from  each  of  the  divisions  in  their  desert  camouflage  utilities, 
put  them  on  a  commercial  aircraft,  fly  them  back  here  to  Washing- 
ton, DC,  have  them  go  to  DIA,  CIA,  and  these  other  six  agencies 
the  Admiral  mentions,  try  to  find  photos,  wrap  them  up,  get  back 
on  commercial  aircraft,  and  fly  back  to  Saudi  Arabia  and  distribute 
them.  Our  ground  commanders  got  those  photos  2  nights  before  the 
ground  war  began. 

So  the  Marine  Corps  definitely  believes  there  is  a  need  for  NIMA 
in  order  to  avoid  that  in  the  future.  I  would  like  to  read  from  a 
report  by  then  Major  General  Wilhelm,  who  is  now  a  lieutenant 
general  and  commander  of  our  forces  here  in  the  Atlantic,  a  report 
that  he  made  back  to  the  United  States  during  his  time  in  Somaha 
and  Mogadishu. 
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I  am  quoting,  he  said, 

"Though  the  city  of  Mogadishu  has  been  a  tough  nut  to  crack,  we 
are  making  steady  and  perceptible  progress.  A  number  of  lessons 
have  been  learned  or  in  some  cases  relearned.  From  my  perspec- 
tive, one  of  the  most  encouraging  outgrowth  of  efforts  in  this  so- 
cially, politically  and  geographic  complex  urban  operating  environ- 
ment has  been  the  emergence  of  tactical  human  intelligence, 
HUMINT,  as  the  driving  force  behind  operations.  Our  robust,  or- 
ganic HUMINT  capability,  13  subteams,  has  provided  in  by  9  out 
by  5  service  on  priority  intelligence  requirements.  As  a  con- 
sequence, we  have  been  able  to  maintain  a  constantly  high  tempo 
of  productive  operations. 

"The  key  word  here  is  'productive.'  Patrols,  check  points,  and  di- 
rect action  missions  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  directed  against 
clearly  defined  targets.  There  have  been  remarkably  few  dry  holes. 
Spared  the  long  unproductive  walks  in  the  Sun,  sometimes  associ- 
ated with  phases  of  the  Vietnam  conflict,  the  troops  have  remained 
alert,  tactically  disciplined,  and  tightly  focused. 

"I  believe  this  accounts  in  some  measure  for  our  low  casualty 
rate.  There  is  a  moral  to  the  story.  The  architects  of  a  counterintel- 
ligence structure  can  take  justifiable  pride  in  the  capability  that 
has  been  built.  The  counterintelligence  team  and  subteams  are 
populated  by  marines,  gutsy  and  intensely  mission-oriented,  but 
also  mature  and  responsible. 

"Our  human  collectors  have  again  proven  their  worth  with  the 
high  probability  of  increasing  number  of  missions  on  the  left  side 
of  the  operational  continuum.  This  is  an  element  of  restructure  we 
should  protect.  It  is  refreshing  to  see  things  in  the  proper  order. 
Intelligence  driving  operations  instead  of  operations  driving  oper- 
ations," end  of  quote. 

From  that  in  our  experience  we  would  be  very  reluctant  to  see 
the  military  forces  lose  the  HUMINT  capability  to  the  DCI. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  General.  The  rest  of  you  have  al- 
ready given  some  examples,  but  if  you  have  any  others  we  would 
like  to  hear  them. 

Admiral  LuECKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  add  a  couple 
more,  if  I  may.  I  go  back  to  that  time  early  during  Desert  Shield 
when  one  of  our  tasks  was  to — if  Iraq  had  continued  south  across 
the  border  into  Saudi  Arabia,  we  were  to  try  to  slow  them  down 
as  best  as  we  could  before  they  got  to  critical  oil  facilities  and  air- 
fields and  as  we  looked  at  our  task  at  the  time,  one  of  the  defi- 
ciencies we  had  was  as  you  are  coming  in  an  aircraft,  it  is  a  bit 
difficult  to  distinguish  advancing  Army  or  Iraqi  tanks  from  some 
of  the  retreating  friendly  tanks  from  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

So  at  the  time,  having  that  ty--^  of  information  and  especially 
which  would  have  been  a  little  time  later,  it  would  take  the  flying 
time  it  took  to  get  there,  the  exact  location  of  where  the  enemy 
tanks  were  on  the  way  would  have  been  a  very  difficult  time  for 
us  and  posed  a  problem. 

Also,  I  was  recently  involved  within  the  last  couple  of  years  in 
the  planning  for  a  noncombatant  evacuation  of  one  of  our  embas- 
sies, and  we  looked  at  some  of  the  planning  materials  that  were 
available  and  we  got  fairly  far  down  the  road  before  all  of  a  sudden 
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the  embassy  was  located  in  a  completely  different  building  and  you 
can  imagine  that  this  operation  might  not  have  gone  very  smoothly 
had  that  been  carried  out  with  those  inaccurate  materials. 

I  brought  one  member  with  me  that  I  think  can  share  a  short 
vignette  with  you  from  some  of  his  time.  Captain  Jim  Robbs  serves 
as  a  Navy  planner  on  the  Navy  staff.  He  is  a  former  air  wing  com- 
mander. Earlier  in  his  life,  he  was  involved  in  the  Philippines 
where  he  was  given  a  task  during  the  coup  there.  Let  me  just  ask 
Jim  to  share  that  for  about  1  minute  with  you. 

Captain  Robbs.  Sir,  a  lot  of  the  issues  that  we  have  or  deal  with 
on  the  ship  as  an  air  wing  commander  are  the  ones  that  aren't  nec- 
essarily planned  or  that  you  are  not  expecting.  In  1989  I  was  on 
Enterprise.  We  were  off  the  coast  of  the  Philippines  ready  to  do  lib- 
erty in  Subic  Point  and  there  was  a  coup  attempt  and  we  were 
turned,  sent  offshore  there  to  then  support  the  government  oper- 
ations and  put  into  operation  for  potential  combat  evacuation  of  the 
government  officials. 

When  we  went  to  the  lockers  to  find  maps  and  charts  and  such 
to  support  that  operation,  we  found  that  not  only  did  we  not  have 
good  charts  of  Manila  or  we  had  no  maps,  we  had  really  no  mate- 
rials because  what  we  left  port  with  was  aimed  towards  a  cold  war 
threat,  given  that  everything  we  took  with  us  had  to  be  in  print. 

So  what  we  see  now  today  an  awful  lot  of  these  contingencies, 
as  we  go  around  the  world  are  very  pop  up  and  are  not  centrally 
oriented  against  a  known  threat  and  the  requirements  are  to  come 
up  with  a  picture  of  a  latitude  and  longitude  quite  extempo- 
raneously and  plan  an  operation  against  that. 

So  we  see  the  requirement  to  go  off  ship  to  a  central  agency  or 
some  central  shopping  to  get  a  request  for  now  the  GDAC  informa- 
tion, the  mapping  and  then  some  historical  basis  for  what  might 
have  been  built  up  just  prior  to  this.  We  see  an  awful  lot  of  advan- 
tage here  with  this. 

Additionally,  we  see  the  case  where  on  ship  we  have  these  tre- 
mendous communications  facilities  being  built  up  and  large  pipes 
which  will  allow  us  to  bring  this  imagery  aboard  whereas  before  we 
really  had  none  to  take  off  with  and  came  by  courier.  I  think  you 
are  going  to  see  in  the  very  near  future  as  technology  hits  the  ships 
a  tremendous  demand  for  these  off  ship  products  and  you  will  find 
that  the  war  fighters  are  going  to  come  in  with  very  heavy  require- 
ments very  soon  in  the  very  near  term  for  some  organized  way  of 
getting  this  information  from  the  off  side  shores. 

Chairman  Castle.  Thank  you.  Captain. 

General  Anderson.  Sir,  if  I  may,  there  is  certainly  a  multitude 
of  examples  of  this  situation  you  have  asked  and  Desert  Storm  is 
a  classic  example.  I  can  relate  in  a  very  quick  sense  to  you  the 
problem  we  had  when  we  launched  the  attack. 

We  had  some  considerable  concern  as  we  were  going  to  go  across 
the  barriers  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Iraqi  artillery  was,  in  fact, 
occupied,  whether  the  Iraqi  tanks  were  occupied,  what  was  going 
to  happen  to  us  and  we  built  our  plan. 

General  Franks,  the  corps  commander,  built  his  plan  not  know- 
ing exactly  what  that  situation  was  and  so  committing  a  number 
of  resources  and  specifically  a  division  to  open  the  breach  in  the 
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barriers  so  that  he  could  get  the  rest  of  the  force  through  and,  in 
fact,  what  we  found  was  that  the  breach  could  almost  have  been 
done  in  an  administrative  way  in  that  there  was  nobody  there  that 
was  trained  on  us  and  we  received  no  fires  in  many  of  the  areas 
that  we  went  across. 

I  would  like  to  get  the  opportunity,  if  I  may,  at  this  point  to  de- 
scribe one  other  element  here,  too.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  assist- 
ance of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Patrick,  if  she  could  come  up  here  and 
help  me.  I  know  she  has  some  examples.  I  would  like  to  talk  to  the 
issue  of  HUMINT  because  HUMINT  is  generally  not  viewed  as 
something  that  is  of  importance  to  the  tactical  commander,  wheth- 
er it  be  brigade,  battalion  commander  or  whatever,  and  I  think  she 
can  relate  to  her  most  recent  experiences  as  some  very  valuable 
HUMINT  contributions  and  what  it  did,  so  Lieutenant  Colonel  Pat- 
rick, if  I  may. 

The  Chairman.  Lieutenant  Colonel. 

Colonel  Patrick.  Sir,  while  I  was  in  Bosnia  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with  both  of  the  HUMINT  agencies  there.  Both  of 
them,  I  want  to  say  right  up  front,  provided  excellent  support  to 
Task  Force  Eagle.  However,  my  experience  in  Bosnia  indicated  to 
me  the  importance  of  having  a  DOD  HUMINT  capability  that  was 
directly  responsive  to  the  commander. 

The  two  HUMINT  agencies  have  different  operational  techniques 
and  procedures  that  do  have  an  impact  on  the  timeliness  and  their 
ability  to  respond  immediately  to  the  commander's  requirements. 
And  we  found  that  out. 

The  command  control  relationship  between  DHS  and  the  sup- 
ported commander  was  important  because  it  enabled  the  com- 
mander and  enabled  me  to  reach  out  and  touch  that  HUMINT  ca- 
pability. The  significance  of  that  was  if  I  received  reporting  that  I 
wanted  more  information  about,  I  could  talk  directly  to  the  collec- 
tion asset  himself. 

And  I  could  get  more  information  directly. 

The  other  thing  that  was  significant  about  that  was  that  when 
we  got  indicators  of  an  impending  event,  perhaps  through  open 
source  or  what  have  you,  it  was  easy  to  turn  to  DHS  and  have 
them  react  quickly  to  get  more  collection  for  us.  There  was  a  very 
short  turnaround  on  that  because  they  were  working  directly  in 
support  to  us. 

The  other  thing  that  I  would  like  to  stress  in  terms  of  HUMINT 
operations  is  that  there  is  great  value  in  diversity  of  collection  as- 
sets. In  Bosnia,  we  were  able  to  take  not  only  clandestine  HUMINT 
collection  capability  but  also  some  other  HUMINT  collectors,  some 
of  them  from  NATO  organizations,  and  we  were  able  to  weave 
them  together  so  that  we  could  meet  all  of  the  commanders'  re- 
quirements. 

One  of  the  things  I  found  was  that  different  collection  organiza- 
tions have  a  tendency  to  turn  towards  different  sources,  and  so  by 
relying  on  a  wide  variety  of  different  collection  capabilities,  we 
were  able  to  collect  on  the  environment  in  Bosnia  from  basically 
the  man-in-the-street  kind  of  thing  to  higher  levels,  and  that  was 
very  significant.  Had  we  turned  only  to  one  collection  agency,  we 
would  not  have  had  the  type  of  coverage  that  enabled  us  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  ma'am. 
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Storm  was  a  time  when  the  Air  Force  sent  airplanes  around  the 
theater  to  get  data  to  our  flyers  before  they  took  off,  so  they  could 
do  target  study,  et  cetera.  We  had  to  improve  that. 

I  will  tell  you  today  that  we  haven't  made  tremendous  strides. 
I  wish  Congressman  McHale  was  here  to  hear  the  examples.  But 
today,  in  Aviano,  before  an  airman  goes  to  the  jet  and  flies  a  mis- 
sion, he  has  an  opportunity,  through  a  system,  to  prefly  the  mis- 
sion in  a  benign  environment — in  a  squadron  environment,  prefly 
the  mission.  He  can  fly  the  entire  low  level  route;  he  can,  through 
digital  terrain  mapping  the  system,  look  at  not  only  what  the  tar- 
get looks  like,  but  at  the  terrain  leading  to  the  target,  leading  away 
from  it,  look  at  the  buildings,  look  at  the  target  itself.  He  has  a 
chance  to  pass  over  that  target  for  the  first  time  in  his  mind  and 
see  what  it  looks  like  in  a  benign  environment  there. 

He  then  goes  to  his  jet,  and  at  300  feet,  he  will  go  in  at  550 
knots,  pop  up  and  potentially  strike  the  target.  His  confidence  level 
is  much  higher  if  he  has  done  what  I  just  described  with  the  great 
amount  of  accuracy  that  we  have  today.  The  system  is  at  work,  and 
we  continue  to  develop  it,  and  it  is  improved. 

I  will  tell  you  that  it  is  only  good  because  of  the  type  of  stand- 
ards. It  has  to  be  to  1  meter-type  accuracy,  and  that  is  only  done 
through  a  concerted  effort  of  an  organization  like  NIMA. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  just  at  Aviano  and  had  an  intelligence 
briefing  where  they  showed  me  what  you  are  referring  to.  You  have 
all  given  good  examples. 

Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Dellums.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

We  are  coming  to  the  end  of  these  hearings.  Let  me  observe  that 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  your  opening  remarks,  as  I  recall,  focused 
on  the  operational  implications  of  this  legislation;  and  I  com- 
plimented you  early  on  for  that.  Your  question,  or  opportunity  to 
give  the  witnesses  an  opportunity  to  give  specific  examples  allows 
me  to  make  the  following  observation. 

As  I  have  listened  to  both  their  testimony  and  their  examples 
that  they  have  all — all  of  them  have  emphasized  three  things — 
quickness,  commonality  and  usefulness — and  all  of  them  are  uni- 
form in  their  testimony  that  in  that  regard,  NIMA  makes  sense 
and  that  they  all  support  that. 

I  have  also  tried  to  listen  carefully  to  both  the  opening  state- 
ments of  our  four  witnesses  and  gain  from  their  examples  and  ex- 
amples given  by  their  colleagues  that  the  provision  in  H.R.  3237 
that  would  transfer  HUMINT  is  something  that  all  of  them  uni- 
formly oppose  because  that  flies  in  the  face  of  quickness,  usefulness 
and  commonality.  So  I  think,  for  those  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  useful  testimony  and  good  testimony  in  that  regard. 

I  think  your  question  is  really  the  ultimate  question,  and  I  have 
no  further  questions.  With  those  observations,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Thank  you  very  much. 

General  Anderson,  I  wish  to  reflect  that  Lieutenant  Colonel  Pat- 
rick's testimony  meets  the  test  of  a  battlefield  commander.  Back 
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home,  we  say  that  is  good  stufF.  That  is  the  ultimate  of  a  successful 
operation,  and  I  compliment  her  in  her  accomplishments,  as  well 
as  those  others  that  are  doing  the  same  thing  today,  wherever  they 
may  be. 

I  just  don't  want  to  tinker  with  this  thing,  and  in  an  attempt  to 
make  it  better,  make  it  worse.  I  remember  the  agony  of  4  years  of 
working  with  Goldwater-Nichols;  and  I  hope  we  are  not  being — 
though  I  understand  your  testimony,  I  hope  we  are  not  being  fed 
with  a  fire  hose  this  morning.  I  intend  to  spend  a  bit  of  time  going 
over  this,  and  I  appreciate  your  excellent  remarks  and  rec- 
ommendations. 

I  do  have  one  unanswered  question,  General  Van  Riper.  What  if 
your  commanders  did  not  have  that,  those  up-to-date  maps?  What 
would  the  outcome  have  been  without  them? 

General  Van  Riper.  We  likely  would  have,  in  the  case  of  the  Sec- 
ond Marine  Division,  gone  into  an  area  that  was  much  more  heav- 
ily defended  than  we  imagined.  It  was  only  when  we  secured  those 
photos,  we  saw  where  the  gap  was,  the  lightly  defended  areas.  So 
we  could  postulate  that  there  could  have  been  significant  casualties 
if  it  had  gone  that  direction.  They  were  vital. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate  the  witnesses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thanking  for  calling  this  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Bartlett. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  I  understand  that  you  would  like  to  see  some 
changes  in  H.R.  3237.  Do  you  feel  that  any  of  the  changes  that  you 
would  like  to  see  there  would  in  any  way  impact  upon  the  useful- 
ness of  the  intelligence  data  by  other  users? 

I  understand  that  your  recommendations,  you  feel,  would  benefit 
the  defense  use  of  this  intelligence  material,  but  would  it  in  any 
way  impede  the  access  of  others  to  this  intelligence  material? 

General  Van  Riper.  From  the  Marine  Corps  viewpoint,  sir,  I 
don't  believe  it  will.  The  one  caution  I  would  add,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  NIMA,  that  this  satisfies  the  test  for  inside  the  Belt- 
way, I  believe,  for  the  CINC's  perhaps  down  to  the  commanders  of 
our  joint  task  force  headquarters.  The  caution  would  be  that  that 
is  not  tactical  intelligence.  It  is  from  there  below  that  we  have  tac- 
tical intelligence. 

So  it  is  a  very  streamlined  organization.  It  has  all  of  the  looks 
of  being  able  to  get  the  product  down  to  us,  but  the  final  hurdle 
is  to  go  from  that  joint  task  force  headquarters  to  the  division,  the 
brigade,  regiment  and  battalion;  and  without  the  operational  mind- 
set, that  might  not  happen. 

One  quick  example:  I  had  the  opportunity  to  go  into  the  black 
hole  during  Desert  Storm  where  the  battle  damage  assessment  was 
ongoing,  and  I  saw  a  photo  of  three  Scud  bunkers  that  had  been 
the  target  of  a  Marine  FA- 18.  One  had  been  destroyed  completely, 
one  had  been  cut  in  half  and  you  could  assume  the  missile  was  de- 
stroyed, the  third,  untouched.  I  asked  the  analyst  if  he  had  pro- 
vided the  photo  to  the  squadron  that  was  going  to  fly  the  reattack 
mission.  He  said  no,  sir,  they  don't  need  it. 

I  called  them  and  told  them  which  bunker  had  not  been  de- 
stroyed. He  did  not  grasp  the  significance  of  the  pilot,  in  terms  of 
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situational  awareness,  seeing  the  rubble,  seeing  what  the  target 
looked  like  after  the  first  strike. 

So  if  we  don't  instill  the  operational  mindset  from  top  to  bottom, 
all  of  this  will  not  solve  our  problems. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Thank  you. 

Do  other  witnesses  concur  that  the  changes  you  would  like  to  see 
made,  in  your  view  would  not  impact  on  the  accessibility  of  this 
material  to  other  users? 

General  Anderson.  I  don't  think  so,  although  I  must  confess  that 
I  am  probably  not  that  well-informed  as  to  who  all  the  consumers 
are  that  are  non-warfighters.  It  doesn't  appear  to  me  that  that 
would  be  a  problem. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  From  my  perspective,  the  most  critical  use  of  this 
intelligence  data  is  by  our  defense  establishment,  and  I  think  that 
the  acquisition  and  dissemination  of  this  information  ought  to  be 
tailored  to  the  specific  needs  of  our  defense  establishment.  It  would 
be  nice  if  that  also  made  it  as  available,  as  feasible  to  others,  but 
I  think  if  there  is  going  to  be  any  impediment  in  availability  of  this 
dissemination  of  this  information,  it  doesn't  need  to  be  at  the  de- 
fense level. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  ask  one  additional  ques- 
tion. I  would  like  to  direct  the  question  to  the  Army,  since  the 
HUMINT  reorganization  primarily  falls  upon  you,  and  give  you  the 
option  of  answering  the  question  now  or  answering  it  for  the  record 
because  there  may  be  some  classification  issues  involved. 

What  I  would  like  to  know  is  what  kind  of  information  that  di- 
rectly supports  military  operations  is  available  only  from  your  or- 
ganic HUMINT  organization?  Do  you  understand  the  implications 
of  that  question? 

General  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dellums.  You  are  opposed  to  the  reorganization.  My  ques- 
tion is,  what  information  do  you  gather,  directly  affecting  military 
operations,  that  comes  specifically  and  exclusively  from  your 
HUMINT  capabilities  that  requires  you  to  take  a  position  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  kind  of  reorganization? 

General  Anderson.  Sir,  I  understand  your  question.  It  does 
touch  on  classified  areas.  I  would  like  to  take  your  offer  and  pro- 
vide that  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Dellums.  That  would  be  fine. 

[The  information  referred  to  is  classified  and  is  retained  in  the 
committee  files.  1 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  apologize  for  not 
being  here  the  whole  hearing,  but  I  did  have  a  chance  to  listen  to 
some  of  the  panelists  talk  about  their  problems  with  the  way  intel- 
ligence was  disseminated  and  what  kinds  of  intelligence;  and  I  am 
sure  this  answer  may  have  already  been  given,  but  in  putting  to- 
gether intelligence  that  the  operational  commander  can  utilize  ef- 
fectively, what  ways  are  there,  have  there  been,  for  there  to  be  ro- 
tations between  the  field  and  the  intelligence  community  so  that 
you  get  that  operational  mindset  within  the  dissemination  process. 
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so  that  the  operational  commanders  will  have  the  situational  over- 
view that  they  need  to  make  the  decisions? 

In  other  words,  how  far  have  you  come  to  resolving  the  problem 
that  you  have  initially  outlined,  and  that  is,  you  don't  want  bits  of 
data,  you  want  situational  awareness.  What  is  the  military  doing 
to  give  that  flavor  to  intelligence  dissemination  in  the  field? 

Do  they  have  operational  commanders  try  to  take  disparate 
pieces  of  data  and  think  about  what  the  operational  commander  in 
the  field  might  need  and  then  just  supply  that  information?  How 
is  it  working? 

General  Anderson.  If  I  could  just  try  to  touch  on  that,  I  think 
I  can  help  answer  that  question  and  give  you  an  example.  An  ex- 
ample would  be,  again,  from  recently  in  Bosnia. 

We  are  in  the  process — have  been  and  are  in  the  process  of  field- 
ing the  ground  station  module,  and  the  ground  station  module  has 
the  capability  to  draw  information  from  a  multitude  of  sources. 
Most  recently,  it  was  deployed  to  Bosnia  to  work  with  the  JSTARS 
and  get  the  MTI  radar  feed.  The  capabilities  of  that  system  were 
specifically  designed  to  enable  not  only  the  Intel  community  to  get 
access  to  the  information  and  to  use  it  in  the  fusion  process  and 
that  kind  of  thing,  as  they  do,  but  it  also  has  a  remote  capability 
that  puts  the  capability  into  the  TOC,  so  that  the  commander  has 
the  immediate  information  that  he  wants  to  be  able  to  draw  from 
and  can  direct  that  capability  into  a  large  area,  a  small  area,  de- 
pending on  where  the  JSTARS  vehicle  is  at  that  time. 

And  we  are  going  more  to  that  in  making  information  that  nor- 
mally only  went  to  the  Intel  folks  and  normally  didn't  get  to  the 
commander  after  it  had  been  processed  by  a  multitude  of  systems, 
making  it  directly  available  to  the  commander  in  real  time  so  deci- 
sions can  be  made  as  necessary. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  In  the  promotional  area,  does  the  intelligence 
community  reflect  those  operational  commanders  that  have  served? 
Within  their  ranks  is  there  good  representation  so  as  to  ensure 
that  there  is  this  mindset  always  about  the  operational  commander 
in  the  gathering  of  this  intelligence? 

General  Anderson.  Clearly,  it  is.  It  is  embedded  not  only  within 
by  virtue  of  experience,  but  in  the  schoolhouse  and  in  the  leader 
development  program. 

The  Intel  community  has  taken  a  sharp  turn,  I  think,  in  only  the 
last  couple  of  years  to  recognize  the  fact  that  their  responsibility 
is  to  support  the  commander.  So  I  think  we  are  making  that  move. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Thank  you  very  much. 

General  Van  Riper.  I  would  echo  that  and  say  that  I  believe  all 
the  services'  personnel  policies  within  the  intelligence  field  allow 
that  to  happen.  But  the  testimony  of  Dr.  White  this  morning  when 
he  talked  about  the  personnel  reforms  would  ensure  that  the  entire 
community,  from  top  to  bottom,  would  have  the  same  idea  of  the 
rotations  to  give  the  intelligence  community  personnel  the  oper- 
ational exposure  they  need. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  go  back,  General  Van  Riper.  If  the  same  scenario 
that  you  outlined  that  took  place  in  the  Gulf  war  were  to  happen 
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today,  if  the  same  situation — you  were  looking  for  information  as 
to  a  line  that  you  had  to  breach,  would  you  encounter  the  same 
problem;  or  do  you  feel — in  particular,  I  was  very  much  interested 
that  somewhere — the  information  was  there,  but  you  didn't  know 
how  to  categorize  it  or  digitize  it. 

Would  you  encounter  the  same  problem  today  or  has  that  been 
resolved? 

General  Van  Riper.  No,  sir,  we  would  not,  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons. 

First  is,  much  of  this  information  is  now  in  a  digital  format,  so 
it  can  be  moved  worldwide.  I  think  the  only  problem  would  be  pri- 
ority. If  the  tactical  commander  had  priority  on  what  are  admit- 
tedly limited  assets,  I  assume  in  this  case  we  would  have,  and  the 
documents  would  have  been  moved  digitally  certainly  to  the  divi- 
sion level — probably  at  that  point,  we  would  have  to  reproduce  and 
hand-carry  them,  but  not  the  horror  story  that  I  related. 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  information  that  you  used  the  first  time,  was 
that  acquired  by  satellites?  Was  it  acquired  aircraft,  the  maps? 

General  Van  Riper.  The  receiving  location  in  Riyadh  has  both. 
Two  Marine  officers  who  returned  to  Washington,  DC,  what  they 
required  for  the  most  part  was  from  satellites. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  apologize  that  I  have  had  a  number  of  visitors 
today — would  NIMA  require  a  new  fleet  of  satellites,  or  would  this 
basically  be  taking  existing  information  that  is  being  gathered  and, 
in  effect,  gathering  it  in  just  one  place? 

General  Van  Riper.  I  don't  believe  that  I  am  qualified  to  answer 
that  with  any  technical  detail,  but  I  would  like  the  opportunity  to 
enter  it  for  the  record  if  I  can  get  the  information. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:! 

Question.  Would  NIMA  require  a  new  fleet  of  satellites,  or  would  this  basically 
be  taking  existing  information  that  is  being  gathered  and,  in  effect,  gathering  it  in 
just  one  place? 

General  Van  Riper.  NIMA  will  centralize  the  management  of  imagery  and  map- 
ping resources  to  enhance  the  timely,  relevant,  and  accurate  dissemination  of  im- 
agery intelligence  and  other  products  in  support  of  national  security  objectives.  This 
centralization  will  not  include  responsibility  for  satellite  constellation  which  will  re- 
main with  the  NRO.  Notwithstanding  this  "division  of  labor",  we  anticipate  that 
NIMA  and  NRO  will  maintain  close  and  continuous  coordination.  Regarding  the 
broader  question  of  whether  a  new  fleet  of  satellites  is  required,  the  NRO  is  con- 
ducting a  study  to  examine  the  composition  of  the  current  national  system  satellite 
architecture.  The  Marine  Corps,  along  with  the  other  Services  and  the  defense  intel- 
ligence agencies,  is  an  active  participant  in  this  study. 

NIMA  will  centralize  intelligence  exploitation  and  production  planning;  however, 
decentralized  execution  will  continue  from  national  to  tactical  levels.  Improvements 
in  the  dissemination  of  satellite  imagery  to  tactical  levels  will  allow  our  command- 
ers to  exploit  satellite  imagery  and  produce  intelligence  at  their  headquarters. 

The  Marine  Corps  has  worked  closely  with  the  NIMA  Customer  Advisory  Board 
on  the  formulation  of  NIMA's  proposed  structure,  mission,  and  customer  support 
services.  We  will  continue  working  with  them  to  ensure  our  national  imagery  exploi- 
tation, production,  and  dissemination  requirements  are  met. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  realize  this  is  not  of  vital  importance,  but  has  any- 
one put  a  price  tag  on  the  proposal  for  NIMA?  And  out  of  whose 
hide  would  it  come,  I  guess  would  be  the  second  question.  Would 
it  come  out  of  procurement?  Would  it  come  out  of  R&D?  Would  all 
the  services  pay  for  this  jointly?  Has  it  gotten  that  far? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  Mr.  White  went  into  some  detail  on  that 
when  he  testified  earlier. 
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Mr.  Taylor.  My  last  question  would  be,  to  what  extent  is  the 
DOD — again,  I  probably  should  have  asked  this  of  Mr.  White — I 
know  that  NASA  has  a  large  number  of  satellites  and  that  through 
their  remote  sensing,  they  have  found  lost  cities  in  the  Yucatan, 
found  gravel  deposits,  I  know  that  they  have  been  pretty  good  at 
any  given  spot  on  Earth.  They  can  find  the  different  thermoclines 
and  a  very  likely  place  to  hide  a  submarine  or  to  look  for  a  sub- 
marine. 

To  what  extent  do  you  coordinate  your  activities  with  that  arm 
of  NASA,  their  remote  sensing  from  satellites,  and  are  you  allowed 
to  do  so,  or  are  you  banned  by  some  law  or  regulation  from  doing 
so? 

Admiral  LUECKE.  If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  take  that  question  for 
the  record  and  respond  back  to  you. 

I  know  there  is  a  significant  amount  of  sharing  that  goes  on,  and 
from  my  discussions  with  the  current  Director  of  the  DMA,  I  know 
that  part  of  this  NIMA  organization  proposal  is  to  bring  all  these 
agencies  together  to  more  efficiently  work  those,  consolidate  the 
imagery  and  mapping  functions;  and  I  know  that  they  intend  and 
have  established  liaisons  not  only  with  NASA,  but  with  other  agen- 
cies in  Europe,  as  well,  that  have  imagery  and  mapping  products 
and  to  take  what  is  commercially  available  and  then  use  those 
things. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:! 

DoD  does  not  routinely  coordinate  imaging  operations  of  national  assets  with 
NASA-launched  satellites,  although  the  mechanism  exists  to  do  so.  While  not 
banned  from  such  coordination  by  statute  or  Presidential  Executive  Order,  intel- 
ligence community  interpretation  of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  and  Presi- 
dential Executive  Order  12333  has  prevented  such  activity.  The  intent  of  this  inter- 
pretation is  to  disassociate  NASA  from  the  "spy  business." 

Situations  do  arise  where  national  assets  are  used  for  domestic  purposes,  such  as 
imaging  forest  fires  and  natural  disasters  in  support  of  relief  efforts.  Such  activity 
is  coordinated  through  the  Civil  Applications  Committee,  which  has  NASA  represen- 
tation. 

NASA  remote  sensing  data  is  available  for  DoD  use,  but  its  utility,  while  impor- 
tant, is  limited  by  quality,  responsiveness,  and  timeliness.  In  the  ca^e  of  Landsat, 
NASA  has  launched  spacecraft  on  behalf  of  the  Earth  Observation  Satellite  Com- 
pany (EOSAT),  which  operates  the  Landsat  program  for  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce.  Military  use  of  Landsat  data  ranges  from  lower-resolution  imagery 
maps,  to  terrain  categorization,  to  perspective  scene  mission  rehearsal  applications. 

Dot)  use  of  commercial  imagery,  including  Landsat,  French  SPOT,  and  others,  is 
coordinated  through  the  Defense  Mapping  Agency  (DMA),  which  acts  as  purchasing 
and  archiving  agent.  While  this  arrangement  is  currently  working  well,  the  consoli- 
dation of  DMA  vdthin  NIMA  promises  to  make  the  process  even  more  efficient. 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  reason  I  asked  the  question,  I  have  been  told 
by  people  at  NASA  that,  given  a  couple  of  hours'  warning,  they  can 
literally  photograph  any  spot  on  Earth.  I  think  their  satellites  are 
in  a  90-minute  orbit,  and  so  with  enough  time  to  change  the 
focus — your  problem  just  should  not  have  happened  with  all  the  re- 
sources that  there  are.  Maybe  that  is  what  this  is  trying  to  ad- 
dress, but  it  just  shouldn't  have  happened. 

General  Van  Riper.  Sir,  two  comments.  One  is,  I  don't  believe 
from  my  experience  that  the  NASA  satellites  would  have  the  reso- 
lution that  would  be  of  the  quality  we  would  have  needed  for  this 
particular  incident.  The  problem  was  not  that  the  product  was  not 
available.  The  product  was  not  available  where  it  could  be  located 
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in-country.  That  was  the  difficulty,  and  we  couldn't  move  it  except 
physically  at  that  point. 

Mr.  Taylor.  You  made  reference  and,  I  thought,  a  very  good 
point  of  the  officer  who  had  seen  the  battle  damage  assessment  of 
the  Scud  site  and  that  he  called  them  over  the  plan  line  and  told 
them  where  to  look,  rather  than  sending  them  a  photograph.  How 
would  that  photograph  have  been  sent  to  the  unit  commander  if  it 
had  been  sent? 

General  Van  Riper.  He  would  have  two  options  from  his  location; 
there  was  sufficient  time.  He  could  have  put  it  on  the  airplane  and 
flown  it  with  other  photos  that  were  being  forwarded  at  the  same 
time,  and  during  Operation  Desert  Storm,  there  was  a  limited  ca- 
pability to  do  it  electronically. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Geren. 

Mr.  Geren.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  General,  you  talked 
about  how  since  Desert  Storm  we  have  this  digital  capability  which 
seems  to  me,  the  little  that  I  know  about  that  technology,  certainly 
does  offer  some  tremendous  opportunities  for  communicating  and 
transferring  information  today  that  we  wouldn't  have  had  a  short 
time  ago. 

Have  we  done  everything  in  that  area  that  you  think  we  should? 
Are  there  initiatives  in  that  area  that  Congress  ought  to  be  looking 
into  trying  to  expand  on  that? 

I  know  it  is  a  little  outside  the  province  of  this  hearing,  but  you 
raised  that  point.  Are  some  of  these  new  advances  in  communica- 
tions technology  that  we  haven't  fully  invested  in  that  perhaps,  as 
we  consider  this  initiative,  might  be  something  that  we  should  be 
pushing? 

General  Van  Riper.  Sir,  I  speak  as  an  operator,  not  as  a  techni- 
cian. What  I  was  referring  to  is  ability  simply  to  move  in  ones  and 
zeros  digitally  instead  of  in  analog  format,  which  is  a  tremendous 
advantage.  All  services,  as  well  as  the  Department,  are  clearly 
headed  in  that  direction;  and  I  believe  the  global  command  and 
control  systems,  ECCS,  and  the  core  operating  environment,  which 
are  the  systems  we  are  migrating  into,  will  absolutely  resolve  those 
problems. 

Mr.  Geren.  You  said,  migrating  in  that  direction.  Are  we  doing 
everything  that  we  should 

General  Van  Riper.  It  is  a  tremendous  undertaking  because  of 
the  dollars  invested  in  the  legacy  systems,  the  sheer  number.  There 
are  resource  issues,  but  even  with  additional  resources,  it  is  not  a 
problem  that  can  be  solved  overnight. 

General  Anderson.  Sir,  if  I  may,  we  in  the  Army  have  under- 
taken an  effort  called  FORCE  XXI  which  we  are  building  at  Fort 
Hood  and  using  the  4th  Infantry  Division  as  our  test  case.  There 
are  a  lot  of  claims.  The  technology  is  going  very  rapidly.  This  will 
be  our  opportunity  to  put  those  systems  and  devices  into  the  force 
and  then  to  put  them  on  an  MTC  floor  next  March  and  determine 
what  is  the  architecture  that  we  need,  what  are  the  systems  that 
are  good  for  us. 
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The  Marines  are  pari:icipating  with  us.  The  Air  Force  is  partici- 
pating with  us.  It  truly  is  going  to  be  a  joint  effort.  We  will  get 
some  great  insight. 

But  to  answer  your  question  directly,  I  think,  yes,  sir,  we  are 
doing  what  is  necessary,  with  your  help,  with  Congress'  help,  in 
terms  of  funding  those  systems  that  are  so  key  to  this  effort. 

Admiral  LuECKE.  The  Navy  is  moving  along  the  same  lines. 
What  started  out  a  few  years  ago  under  Admiral  Tuttle  as  the  Co- 
pernicus architecture  and  then  evolved  into  the  joint  world  into  C4I 
for  the  warrior.  The  Navy  has  made  tremendous  improvements  in 
the  size  and  capacities  of  the  pipes,  the  communications  capability, 
C4I  equipment,  on  all  of  its  major  ships;  and  that  allows  us  to 
move  the  imagery  back  and  forth  in  ones  and  zeros  digitally,  which 
resolves  many  of  these  timeliness  problems  that  we  had  before. 

What  is  left  to  do  is  to  make  sure  that  we  operate  jointly  from 
common  databases  so  that  we  have  the  same  references  and  pull 
those  same  materials  together,  and  that  is  one  of  the  principal  ad- 
vantages we  think  NIMA  will  bring  to  the  table. 

If  I  could  address  a  question  Mr.  Bartlett  had  about,  is  this  going 
to  degrade  any  support  to  some  of  the  other  customers,  in  my  view, 
some  of  advantages  that  we  are  looking  for  from  NIMA  in  terms 
of  a  better,  more  timely,  quality  product  ought  to  be  able  to  provide 
also  to  its  other  customers  a  better  product  as  well.  But  Navy  is 
moving  ahead  very  much  in  the  C4I  world  and  we  appreciate  the 
help  that  we  have  gotten  from  Congress  and  this  committee  on 
those  initiatives,  because  that  is  vital  to  our  ability  in  the  com- 
mand and  control  world  to  move  intelligence  information  where  we 
need  it,  when  we  need  it. 

Mr.  Geren.  Thank  you. 

General  Floyd.  We  are  working  toward  digitized  battle  space. 
Our  big  concern  is  interoperability  of  the  services.  We  are  working 
that  very  hard  with  the  architecture.  We  think  the  funding  and 
time  line  is  about  as  much  as  we  can  afford  and  is  really  feasible. 

Mr.  Geren.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  vote  on.  I  again  want  to  thank  all  of 
you  for  your  testimony.  I  have  been  very  impressed  by  the  testi- 
mony of  all  of  you  and  the  backup  witnesses.  We  appreciate  all  of 
you  appearing  today. 

You  are  what  it  is  all  about  as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  We  are 
trying  to  look  out  for  people  like  yourselves,  and  that  is  why  we 
are  here.  We  put  a  lot  more  credence  in  what  we  hear  from  you 
than  from  other  people. 

Before  I  close,  I  would  like  to  make  mention  of  the  fact  that  I 
notice.  Admiral,  you  have  got  5,500  flight  hours  in  70  different  air- 
craft. I  am  impressed. 

Admiral  LuECKE.  Sir,  it  is  72  now.  I  went  to  an  airfest  in  my 
hometown  last  weekend  to  dedicate  a  veterans'  memorial,  and  I  got 
to  fly  in  an  old  Trimotor  and  an  AT-6,  and  I  love  it. 
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The  Chairman.  General  Van  Riper,  I  notice  your  wife  came  from 
down  there  in  Villa.  That  is  a  neighbor  of  General  Floyd,  who  is 
over  in  Atlanta.  Give  her  my  best  regards. 

Again,  thank  you  all  for  coming  today.  The  meeting  is  adjourned. 
Thank  you. 

[Whereupon,  at  12  noon,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 

[The  following  information  was  submitted  for  the  record:] 
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THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

WASH  INGTON 

July  17,  1996 


Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  portions  of  the 
Intelligence  Authorization  Bill  that  would  legislate  two  new  NSC 
Committees:   the  Committee  on  Foreign  Intelligence  and  the 
Committee  on  Transnational  Threats. 

The  Aspin-Brown  Commission  report  released  in  March  1996  cited 
the  need  for  improved  policy  guidance  to  the  Intelligence 
Community  and  the  need  for  a  coordinated  response  to  global 
criminal  activity.   The  Commission  made  several  valuable 
recommendations,  including  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  NSC- 
led  committees  to  address  these  concerns.   The  President  endorsed 
these  recommendations  and  implementation  is  already  well 
underway.   For  example: 

•  The  document  that  establishes  the  Administration's 
intelligence  priorities  is  being  modified  to  reflect  the 
establishment  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Intelligence  and  the 
Consumers  Committee.   Indeed,  the  Consumers  Committee  held  its 
first  meeting  in  June  1996,  and  an  Interagency  Working  Group 
(IWG)  is  currently  meeting  to  revalidate  the  countries  and 
issues  outlined  in  this  document.   Once  this  exercise  is 
complete,  the  Consumers  Committee  will  present  its  findings 
and  recommendations  to  the  Committee  for  Foreign  Intelligence 
for  validation. 

•  On  organized  crime,  the  Commission  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  Committee  on  Global  Crime  similar  to  the 
one  proposed  in  the  legislation  on  transnational  threats.   The 
NSC  already  has  a  number  of  issue-oriented  interagency  groups 
addressing  these  issues,  in  particular  terrorism,  narcotics, 
and  organized  crime  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

The  goal  of  the  Aspin-Brown  Commission  was  to  tighten 
communication  and  coordination  between  the  intelligence  and 
policy  communities.   I  believe  that  these  links  are  best 
strengthened  through  the  auspices  of  the  executive  branch.   Using 
executive  direct'ion  rather  than  legislation  to  accomplish  these 
goals  preserves  needed  flexibility  in  the  composition  of  the 
committees  and  the  execution  of  the  Administration's  intelligence 
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priorities.   For  these  reasons,  the  Administration  opposes  the 
bill's  provisions  that  seek  to  legislate  the  manner  in  which  the 
President  organizes  and  runs  the  National  Security  Council,  in 
this  instance  by  mandating  creation  of  particular  committees. 
Such  efforts  to  micromanage  the  executive  branch,  including  the 
President's  own  policy  process,  unduly  intrude  upon  executive 
functions . 

We  share  the  same  goal  of  enhancing  the  Intelligence  Community's 
performance,  and  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  in  the  future 
on  this  important  issue. 

Sincerely, 


'^  0^^— 


Anthony  Lake 

Assistant  to  the  President  for 
National  Security  Affairs 
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